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WAR  SAVINGS 

t 

School  Assembly  Programs 

What  Makes  a  Good  War  Savings  Program? 

Wherever  people  come  together— in  classrooms,  at  assemblies,  at 
athletic  events,  at  plays,  pageants,  sings,  concerts,  rallies,  or  meetings, 
or  merely  to  listen  to  the  radio— at  any  sort  of  gathering  there's  oppor- 
tunity for  the  kind  of  program  that  sets  people  swinging  together, 
that  gives  each  one  of  us  the  kind  of  hft  that  comes  from  seeing  his 
own  activities  as  part  of  a  greater  whole,  that  puts  us  m  a  fighting 
mood,  ready  to  redouble  our  contribution  to  the  Nation's  victory 
program*. 

And  whenever  people  find  themselves  rarin'  to  get  out  and  do  some- 
thing, that's  the  place  for  a  War  Savings  appeal.  There  is  no  other 
war  activity  on  the  home  front  in  which  everyone  can  participate,  at 
any  time,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  is  making  a  genuine  con- 
tribution to  the  wair  effort. 

A  reallv  successful  War  Savings  program  is  always  one  which  really 
moves  its  audience.  The  program  may  have  been  entirely  devoted  to 
War  Savings,  or  it  may  have  been  devoted  to  something  else,  merely 
finishing  with  some  rousing  songs  and  a  War  Savings  message. 

Entertaimnent  is  not  enough,  instruction  is  not  enough,  unless  every 
member  of  the  audience  also  begins  to  say  to  himself  before  the 
program  is  over,  "I  haven't  been  doing  nearly  as  mudi  as  I  could  do." 

Nothing  can  move  an  audience  more  deeply  than  a  good  play,  well 
presented.  Other  effective  attractions  are  pageants,  mock-broad- 
casts, debates,  panel  discussions,  speeches,  singing  (or  other  music), 
movies,  sUde  films,  etc.,  etc. 

If  the  first  requirement  in  a  good  War  Savings  program  is  that  it 
shall  move  its  audience,  the  second  requirement  is  that  it  shall  reach 
the  audience  it  deserves.    This  is  worth  keeping  in  mind— that  a  good 
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program  which  reaches  twice  the  audience,  can  have  twice  the  value. 
A  classroom  project  can  become  a  school  program,  and  a  school 
program  can  be  presented  in  the  community,  or  over  the  radio,  and 
can  be  reported  in  the  school  and  community  newspapers. 

Points  a  Good  War  Savings  Program  Should  Make 

For  greatest  effectiveness,  a  good  War  Savings  program^  will  not 
only  inspire  its  audience,  but  will  also  cover  (within  the  main  attrac- 
tion, or  through  supplementary  appeals)  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
following  points: 

1.  An  appeal  to  patriotism. 

2.  An  appeal  to  self-mterest  (it  is  easy  to  forget  that  money  in- 

vested in  War  Stamps  and  Bonds  is  not  given,  but  icTit— and 
that  bonds  pay  excellent  interest). 

3.  A  review  of  the  three-point  importance  of  the  War  Savings 

program  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the  whining  of  the 
peace. 

(a)  Bonds  and  Stamps  help  pay  for  the  weapons  which  will 
help  win  the  war  and  speed  the  peace. 

(6)  Money  put  into  Bonds  and  Stamps  will  help  keep  prices 
(iown— the  prices  of  food,  clothing,  and  rent,  as  well  as 
the  prices  of  weapons.  Everyone  wants  to  be  Uncle 
Sam's  partner,  not  his  competitor. 

(c)  Alter  the  war  the  money  Americans  have  put  into  War 
Bonds  will  help  keep  our  economy  on  an  even  keel  while 
we  convert  from  production  for  war  to  production  for 
peace.  Insofar  as  our  national  debt  is  owed  to  all  of 
us,  repayment  of  it  will  help  everyone— help  everyone 
buy  the  cars,  housing,  conveniences,  travel,  etc.,  we 
are  doing  without  for  the  duration — ^help  insure  that 
there  will  not  be  a  post-war  depression. 

4.  An  opportunity  for  immediate  action  on  the  paxt  of  the 

audience. 

Sell  War  Savings  Stamps  Instead  or  Charging  Admission 

An  inspiring  program  is  valuable  for  its  own  sake.  For  greatest 
effectiveness,  however,  every  program  should  further  the  school's 
War  Savings  sales  campaign.  Members  of  the  audience  will  appreci- 
ate an  opportunity  to  act  at  once  on  the  good  resolutions  to  which 
the  program  may  have  inspired  them. 


Many  schools  sell  stamps  one  day  each  week,  and  remind  students 
the  day  before  to  bring  their  money.  A  good  classroom  or  assembly 
program  is  an  excellent  reminder.  Anotliej"  good  plan  is  to  present 
the  program  on  the  day  of  the  sale,  and  just  before  stamps  are  to  be 
sold. 

Programs  which  reach  parents  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity— splays,  concerts,  sings,  ralhes,  athletic  events,  exhibits, 
etc. — can  also  be  planned  to  include  an  opportunity  to  buy  stamps 
and  bonds  on  the  spot,  ' 

Stamps  and  bonds  can  be  sold  at  the  b^inning  of  a  pn^ram,  or 
during  the  program,  or  at  the  end — sometimes  at  both  beginning 
and  end. 

At  almost  any  program,  admission  can  be  on  the  purchase  of  a 

Stamp  or  Bond  to  be  retained  by  the  purchaser.  If  a  small  cash  ad- 
mission charge  is  necessary  to  cover  expenses,  patrons  can  be  asked 
to  pay  (say)  15  cents  in  cash,  in  addition  to  buying  a  10-«ent  stamp. 

Texas  schools  have  just  inaugurated  a  statewide  series  of  Victory 
Concerts — free  except  that  every  hstener  must  buy  a  stamp  or  bond. 
Bands,  orchestic,  and  choral  groups  will  participate  in  this  program  to 
raise  money  for  War  Savings,  to  keep  up  morale  and  to  provide  free 
musical  entertainment.  A  biUion  dollars  is  the  box  office  goal  of  the 
Texas  Music  Education  Association  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  who  are  sporisoring  the  program. 

To  determine  whether  a  Federal  tax  should  be  charged,  simply  re- 
member that  stamps  are  the  same  as  cash.  If  the  purchaser  keeps  the 
stamp,  then  he  has  not  actually  paid  anything  for  admission,  and  no 
tax  need  be  chained.  (But  if  some  patrons  pay  cash,  while  others 
merely  buy  a  stamp,  then  all  must  be  charged  the  same  amount  of  tax 
as  collected  from  those  who  pay  cash.) 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purchaser  must  present  the  stamp  to  the 
school  or  other  sponsoring  organization,  then  a  tax  must  be  paid  just 
as  if  payment  had  been  in  cash  instead  of  by  stamp.  A  tax  must,  of 
course,  be  collected  on  all  cash  admission  chaxges. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  EFFECTIVE  USB  OF  AN  EXIT  "  CHARGE" 

Stamps  can  be  sold,  and  pledges  circulated  during  intermissions,  or 
as  people  leave  after  the  show.  An  "exit  charge"  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely effective.  For  instance,  after  the  last  burst  of  applause,  a 
speaker  rises  or  jumps  to  the  platform,  and  makes  some  such  appeal 
as  this  (as,  fw  instance,  after  the  performance  of  "Message  from 
Bataan"); 
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"Just  one  moment,  ladies  and  gmtiemen.  We  all  know  that  we 
have  just  been  api^lauding  not  only  these  actors  and  others  who  were 
responsible  for  tonight's  entertainment,  but  also  all  of  those  boys  who 
fought  in  Bataan  and  those  who  are  still  fighting  all  over  the  world  to 
keep  America  free.  The  actors  have  heard  our  applause.  But  let's 
send  it  also  to  the  m^  overseas  in  a  form  which  will  help  to  bring 
them  back  sooner.  Let's  turn  every  handclap  into  a  War  Savings 
Stamp  to  send  bullets  and  bandages,  tanks  and  planes  to  the  fightmg 
fronts.    Let's  make  our  applause  echo  m  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 

"In  the  back  of  the  hall  the  students  wearing  armbands  are  ready 
to  supply  you  with  War  Stamps  or  Bond  order  forms.  How  many  of 
you  will  buy  at  least  one  stamp  on  your  way  out?  May  we  have  a 
show  of  hands?  .  .  .  That's  fine.  That  will  certaudy  be  the  applause 
heard  'round  the  world.  And  be  sure  to  read  the  next  issue  of  (the 
school  or  community  newspaper)  to  learn  just  how  much  tonight's 
applause  will  mean  to  the  boys  in  the  service.  Now  let's  have  an- 
other round  of  applause  for  tonight's  performance  and  performers." 


Suggestions  for  Writing 
Your  Own  Scripts 

Program  scripts  can  be  obtained  in  published  form  (see  pp.  11-18), 
or  else  they  can  be  written  especially  for  the  occasion  by  the  performers 

or  other  students. 

Willie  War  Stamp 

One  second  grade  class  developed  the  character  known  as  "Willie 
War  Stamp."  Willie  W^ar  Stamp  appears  in  the  form  of  a  child 
holding  (or  wearing  sandwich  fashion)  a  big  drawing  of  a  War  Stamp. 

"I  may  be  only  a  little  10-cent  War  Stamp,"  WilUe  is  always  saying, 
"but  you  ought  to  see  what  I  can  c?o." 

Suiting  action  to  the  word,  Willie  proceeds  to  show  his  admiring 
audience  what  he  really  can  do.  Willie  does  this  assisted  by  a  dieet, 
a  light  bright  enough  to  cast  a  good  shadow  on  his  sheet,  assorted 
war  materials  (which,  Willie  explains  grandly,  he  can  buy)  and  a 
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few  generals,  admirals,  soldiOTS,  sailors,  marines,  war  workers,  nurses, 

and  so  forth,  who  make  or  use  the  things  he  buys. 

In  other  words,  Willie  describes  his  exploits  by  standing  beside  a 
sheet  while  his  aides-de-camp  dramatize  in  pantomime  his  great  deeds. 
Shadow  piuys  are  good  because  they  are  mysterious.  Costumes  need 
be  no  more  elaborate  than  whatever  will  throw  a  good  shadow.  The 
same  goes  for  props.  A  first-class  tank  can  be  cut  out  of  a  magazine 
ad  or  picture  (use  a  profile  picture),  pasted  on  cardboard  which  is 
then  trimmed  down  to  the  picture. 

What  Willie  shows  off  about  is  up  to  the  dass,  which  will  not  lack 

for  ideas. 

■n. 

Goon  Intentions 

A  tlni-d  grade  class  prepared  an  interesting  program  showing  how 
easy  it  is  to  forget  even  the  best  intentions. 

The  scene  is  the  living  room  of  an  American  family.  Mother  helps 
the  children  with  tlieir  spelling,  asking  them  to  spell  such  words  as 
"Bond,"  "Savuigs,"  etc.  She  then  asks  them  to  read  some  papers 
wliich  tliev  wrote  in  school.  These  stories  all  stress  the  importance 
of  buying  War  Stamps.  Later  the  family  tunes  in  a  radio  program 
which  turns  out  to  be  on  a  war  theme  suggesting  the  purchase  of 
Bonds  and  Stamps. 

Finally,  the  newsboy  conies  in,  collects  40  cents  for  papers,  and 
gives  father  60  cents  change  out  of  a  dollar.  Father  divides  the 
change  among  the  children.  Each  starts  specidating  on  whether  to 
spend  the  money  for  a  soda,  for  candy,  for  uail  polish,  etc.  Suddenly 
all  realize  that  all  day  they  have  been  wishing  they  had  some  money 
for  just  one  puipose — War  Stamps.  They  buy  W^ar  Stamps  from 
the  newsboy. 

Message  Fbom  Mabs 

An  interesting  program  can  be  worked  out  on  the  following  theme. 
Build  an  oversize  radio  cabinet  large  enough  so  that  players  can 
emerge  from  it  and  present  their  number. 

The  story  is  that  the  owner  has  built  this  radio  in  the  hopes  of 
hearing  messages  from  Mars.  He  finds  instead  that  he  gets  voices 
of  people  all  over  the  world.  He  tunes  in  voices  from  (for  example) 
France,  the  voices  become  louder,  and  finally  players  step  from  the 
cabinet  and  tell  the  audience  how  much  Frenchmen  would  give  for 
the  opportunities  Americans  still  have  to  fight  for  freedom,  and  to 
invest  in  War  Stamps.    (Voices  ci»i  also  come  from  Gemumy,  etc., 
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including  perhaps  both  Nazi  voices  and  the  voices  of  Germans  who 
hate  Hitler.) 


The  Misbb  and  His  Gold 

^    The  familiar  fable  of  the  miser  and  his  gold  can  be  tmned  into  an 
effective  War  Savings  play. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  the  miser  appears,  digs  up  his  gold,  and  begms 
jingling  and  counting  it.    He  finally  hides  it  again  and  leaves. 

A  robber  appears  from  behind  a  tree,  digs  up  the  gold,  and  goes 
off  with  it,  meanwhile  chuckling  over  the  things  he  will  spend  it  foor. 

In  the  next  scene,  the  robber  has  been  caught,  but  not  before  he 
has  squandered  the  money  on  fancy  clothes  and  jewelry.  The 
neighbors  are  outraged  at  such  wasteful  spendmg  at  a  tmie  when 
Uncle  Sam  needs  every  penny,  and  tend  to  sympathize  with  the  miser 
over  his  loss.  But  then  they  ask  the  miser  how  it  happened  that 
he  kept  so  much  money  in  the  ground  instead  of  putting  it  into  War 
Bonds,  thus  helping  Unde  Sam,  and  keeping  it  safe  at  the  same  tune. 

Making  a  Play  Out  of  Evbbtday  Life 

There  are  plenty  of  dramatic  mcidents  taking  place  everywhere 
today  The  problem  is  to  bring  them  close  to  us,  to  state^^them  m 
terms  of  our  own  Uves.  Arch  Oboler  did  this  when  he  wrote  Bomber 
to  Tokio" ;  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  did  it  in  "Lidice" ;  Stephen  Benet 
also,  in  the  "Burning  of  the  Books."  Many  plays  and  poems  wiU 
doubtiess  be  inspired  for  years  to  come  by  the  scuttling  of  the  French 

Fleet  at  Toulon.  j    j  r 

It  is  not  necessary,  even,  to  search  for  an  outstanding  deal  of 
courage  to  dramatize.    A  seemingly  insignificant  incident  out  of  our 
own  town  may  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  an  effective  pla,y.    We  have  all 
heard  stories  of  selfishness:  the  man  who  chisels  on  gasoline  for  his  car, 
the  woman  who  daims  that  she  has  to  have  her  six  cups  of  coffee  daily 
and  brags  that  she  has  plenty  stored  away.    Suppose  we  take  this 
latter  instance  as  a  starting  point  for  our  play.    What  happemng 
could  make  Mra.  Brown  forget  her  own  comfort  to  the  pomt  of  wanting 
to  share  the  sacrifices  of  her  feUow-<JOuntrymen?— For  Mrs.  Brown 
is  not  intentionally  disloyal.    She  really  believes  that  she  wants  to 
help  win  tiiis  war.   She  even  has  a  son  in  the  Navy.    She  thmks  she 
is  backing  up  our  soldiers  and  sailors  by  knitting  for  the  Eed  Cross 
in  her  spare  time,  by  curtailing  her  use  of  the  car.  by  buying  war  stamps. 
But  she  does  all  this  rductantiy,  for  she  still  beUeves  that  we  could 
have  kept  out  of  the  war,  she  resents  having  her  son  in  the  service, 
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and  she  feels  that  through  him  she  is  already  doing  more  than  her 

share.  The  concern  of  her  Polish  maid  for  a  brother  arriving  from 
Poland  leaves  her  unmoved,  for  she  does  not  reaUy  believe  all  those 
stories  of  German  atrocities.  And  when  her  hushand  throws  up  a 
lucrative  position  he  had  long  been  seeking  and  has  just  achieved,  in 
order  to  place  his  spedal  engineering  skill  at  the  service  of  the  Army, 
her  first  and  strongest  reaction  is  one  of  anger  that  he  has  thus 
endangered  her  security. 

What  is  there  that  can  change  this  woman's  attitude?^ — It  will  have 
to  he  something  that  gets  through  her  outer  shell  of  callousness.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  war  is  mental — not  emotional.  She  knows  with 
her  mind  that  certain  sacrifices  are  necessary;  she  does  not  know  this 
with  her  heart  and  will ',  consequently  she  does  not  act.  But  suppose 
a  dear  friend  of  her  son's  should  come  back  from  Europe,  half-starved 
and  ill  from  imprisonment,  with  stories  to  tell  about  shortages  of  food, 
and  stories  about  the  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners  by  the  Nazis. 
Suppose  later  on  a  letter  comes  to  notify  her  that  her  son  is  a  prisoner 
of  the  Japanese.  By  this  brii^ix^  of  the  war  to  her,  she  would  be 
shaken  out  of  her  scepticism  and  her  false  security  and  her  selfishness. 
The  woman's  indifference  to  her  maid's  worries  and  her  anger  at  her 
husband's  act  of  patriotism — because  both  these  things  affect  her 
comfort  and  complacency — contrast  sharply  with  her  forgetfulness  of 
self  when  the  wai-  strikes  home  to  her  through  her  son. 

The  one-act  play  is  best  with  a  single  stage  set.  The  logical 
meeting  place  for  all  the  characters  would  l^e  the  family  living-room 
of  the  Brown's.  Since  Mrs.  Brown  is  a  person  who  loves  her  comfort 
and  is  able  financially  to  satisfy  her  desires,  Hhe  furnishings  would  be 
luxurious  and  harmonious.  There  should  be  an  entrance  at  center 
back,  leading  into  a  hall,  and  a  window  looking  toward  the  street  on 
the  right.  For  the  time,  it  will  be  convenient  to  choose  mid  afternoon, 
since  this  will  give  an  excuse  for  the  serving  of  afternoon  coffee  and  will 
also  occasion  comment  on  the  husband's  early  return  from  the  office. 
For  the  characters  of  the  play — ^besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown — ^we 
shall  need  a  woman  caUer  who  is  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Brown  and  would 
tiierefore  be  a  natund  recipient  of  hear  confidences  about  coffee,  the 
war,  etc.,  the  Polish  maid  who  brings  in  the  coffee  aiid  helps  build  the 
mood  of  the  play  by  her  tears  for  her  brother;  and  the  son's  friend,  a 
newspaper  man  just  back  from  France. 

The  dialogue  and  business  of  the  play  will  be  built  around  this 
framework.  First,  the  opening  situation  wh(;re  Mrs.  Brown  welcomes 
her  friend,  apologizing  for  the  coldness  of  the  room. — "It's  only  68, 
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my  dear  and  John  won't  let  me  keep  it  any  warmer.    Sometnnes  I  do 
turn  it  up  when  he  isn't  here.    I  don't  beheve  there's  reaUy  any 
shortage."    She  goes  to  thermostat  and  raises  it,  although  her  friend 
protests  that  she  is  warm  enough.    When  the  maid  bnngs  in  the  coif  ee, 
Mrs  Brown  rebukes  her  for  using  the  wrong  cream  pitcher,  and  the 
maid  leaves  the  room  in  tears.    "She's  been  no  good  to  me  this  week 
because  her  brother  is  expected  from  Poland  and  she's  worried  about 
where  he  can  stay.    He's  not  well,  she  says,  and  she  wanted  me  to  have 
him  here— of  course  that's  out  of  the  question."    Another  side  light  on 
Mrs  Brown's  character  is  her  remark  about  Oie  six  cups  of  coffee  she 
has  to  have  every  day.    The  guest  asks  about  the  son  and  his  where- 
abouts, which  is^unknown  to  the  family:  Another  grievance  for  Mrs. 
Brown'    The  guest  also  mqmres  for  Mr.  Brown;  whereupon  Mrs. 
Brown  describes  with  enthusiasm  her  husband's  recent  promotion  to 
one-af-th»Wl. positions  in  his  engineering  firm,  and  what  it  will  mean 
to  them  after  the  war.    When  the  caUer  doubts  a  quick  ei  idmg  for  the 
war  Mrs  Brown  launches  into  her  favorite  subject:  The  lack  of 
nec^ity  for  the  war  in  the  first  place,  the  exaggerated  propaganda 
that  brought  it  about,  the  inconvenience  of  it,  disruptmg  normal  lives, 
etc    The  friend  protests  against  this  attitude,  but  Mrs.  Brown  is  so 
sure  of  her  own  opmions,  so  confident  that  the  war  is  remote  from 
her— even  though  her  son  is  in  it— that  she  is  not  to  be  moved. 

The  phone  rings.    It  is  a  friend  of  her  son's  who  wants  to  come  to 
see  her.    As  she  turns  away  from  the  phone  to  come  back  to  her  chair, 
she  sees  her  husband,  through  the  wmdow,  coming  up  the  walk.  She 
gives  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  his  early  return  from  the  office. 
When  Mr.  Brown  enters,  he  starts  to  tell  her  about  his  change  of  plans, 
but  stops  on  seeing  the  visitor.    Mrs.  Brown  tells  her  husband  alK»ut 
her  phone  call  from  Jack's  friend.    Then  she  offers  him  some  coffee. 
He  refuses  with  a  trace  of  irritation.    The  caller  leaves.    Then  Mr. 
Brown  tells  liis  wife  about  his  deciaon  to  leave  his  new  job  to  enter  the 
service.    She  is  so  angry  that  she  interrupts  him  before  he  has  finished, 
reproaching  him  for  not  thinkmg  of  her  mterests,  etc.    When  he  tries 
to  explain,  she  will  not  listen.    He  turns  away,  discouraged,  goes  to 
thermostat  and  turns  it  down  with  a  remark  about  her  lack  of  coopera- 
tion.   Just  then  the  son's  friend  comes  and  is  welcomed  warmly  by 
both     Mrs.  Brown  comments  on  his  loss  of  weight,  his  pallor,  etc., 
and  his  Ump.    "Tell  us  all  about  youi-self,"  she  says.    "How  I  wish 
Jack  could  be  here,  too!    I  expect  you  reporters  have  lots  of  mterestmg 
experiences.    But  first  let  me  give  you  some  coffee."    The  young  man 
comments  on  the  joy  of  havmg  real  coffee  again  and  expresses  his 
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amazement  at  finding  Americans  doing  just  about  the  same  things  as 
before  the  war.    Well,  after  all,  we  are  pretty  far  away  from  it,'* 
she  says.    The  friend  tries  to  tell  her  about  the  food  shortages  in 
France^  but  she  auswers:  "I  cau't  see  any  point  in  making  ourselves 
uncomfortable  just  because  other  people  are,  when  we  can't  do  any- 
thing about  it."    The  young  man  turns  to  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  been 
pacinp:  the  room  with  repressed  energy,  and  begins  to  tell  him  about  his 
experience  in  a  Nazi  prison.    Mrs.  Brown  is  more  shaken  by  this  than 
she  cares  to  admit,  and  she  goes  to  the  window.   "Oh^  here  comes  the 
postman."  she  exclaims.    As  she  goes  out  into  the  hall  for  the  mail, 
she  hears  the  young  man  say:  "But  I  understand  the  Nazi  prison 
guards  are  humane  comp&red  with  the  Japs."    That's  why  I'm 
worrying  about  Jack,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  with  a  glance  toward  the  hall. 
Mrs.  Brown  comes  back  with  an  oihcial4ooking  envelope  which  she 
hands  to  her  husband.    He  takes  it  and  tears  it  open,  then  hands  it  to 
her  with  no  comment.    She  reads  it  twice  with  a  dazed  look.  "Oh,  no! 
It  can't  be  true.    Jack  can't  be  a  prisoner  of  the  Japanese.    I  won't 
have  it.    It  can't  be  true!"   The  two  men  say  nothing.    She  turns  on 
her  husband.    "Why  don't  you  say  it  isn't  true?  .   Why  don't  you  say 
something!   Don't  you  care?"    Mr.  Brown  answers:  "I  tried  to  tdil 
you  when  I  first  came.    You  wouldn't  listen.    I  tried  to  tell  you  that 
was  why  I  am  quitting  business  for  the  service."    "But  what  can  I  do? 
I  can't  sit  doing  nothing  with  Jack  a  prisoner  over  tiierei"-^"  You 
can  do — everything  you  have  not  been  willing  to  do,"  her  husband 
answers.    "Everything  that  will  help  win  the  war."    The  Polish 
maid  comes  to  the  door.  "  Please,  Mrs.  Brown,  you  want  more  coflfee?" 
"No,  Mary,"  says  Mrs.  Brown;  "no  more  coffee."    "Please,  Mrs. 
Brown,  I  go  now  meet  my  brother.    O.K.?"    "Yes,  Mary,"  answers 
Mrs.  Brown.  "And  Mary,  bring  your  brother  back  here." 
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Where  to  Find 
Published  Program  Material 

— Government 

The  Education  Section  of  the  War  Savings  Staff  in  the  Treasury 
Department  offers  in  this  Handbook  five  plays  on  War  Savings 
themes  of  special  interest  to  schools. 

"You  Can  Count  on  Us"  and  "Message  from  Bataan"  are  plays 
suitable  for  production  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  Star  for  a 
Day  is  perhaps  best  adapted  for  production  in  Junior  High  Schools. 
"We  Will  Do  Our  Share"  and  "For  the  Duration"  are  plays  that  can 
be  used  effectively  in  Grades  4  to  8. 

Three  other  tested  War  Savings  plays,  prepared  primarily  for 
Women's  Clubs,  are  available  on  request.  They  are  "Mother  Buys  a 
Bond",  "Day's  Work  for  America" ,  and  "Father  Wins  the  Peace" .  The 
scripts  are  available  on  request  to  the  Women's  Section,  War  Savings 
Staff,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  Also  available 
from'this  office  is  a  useful  handbook  entitled,  "Minute  Women  at  War", 
which  contains  useful  hints  on  "How  to  put  on  a  rally."  "How  to 
arrange  for  a  parade,"  "How  to  do  a  community  sing,"  "How  to  put 
on  a  stamp  dance,"  "How  to  organize  a  stamp  day,"  "How  to  stage  a 

bond  pageant,"  etc. 

If  a  parade  is  being  considered,  some  useful  suggestions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Schools-at-War  Parade  and  Ceremony  Manual.  This 
was  prepared  especially  to  aid  in  the  producing  of  a  parade  and  cere- 
mony to  inaugurate  the  Schools  at  War  program  on  November  9,  the 
second  day  of  American  Education  Week,  but  its  suggestions  apply 
equally  well  to  any  parade  on  any  date. 

Helpful  ideas  on  how  to  use  music  on  War  Savings  programs  are  to 
be  found  in  two  "kits"  prepared  jomtly  by  the  Education  Section, 
War  Savings  Staff,  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference.  The  first.  Music  Educators  in  the  Schools-at- 
War  Program,  contains  «  suggested  program  for  a  school  or  com- 
munity Victory  Sing.  The  second,  "Songs  for  Schools  at  War",  contains 
piano  arrangements  of  "Any  Bonds  To-day?",  "Ev'rybody,  Ev'ry  Pay 
Day",  "Lend  TiU  It  Hurts  the  Axis",  and  "Soldiers  All",  and  also 
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contains  catchy  War  Bond  words  to  many  an  old  favorite  tune.  Both 
kits  may  be  obtuned  on  request  to  the  Education  Section,  War 
Savings  Staff,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  64  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Those  interested  should  also  write  to  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  at  the  above  address  for  information  about  their  complete 
Program  for  Music  JB^ducation  in  Wartime. 

Badio  Scripts 

Radio  scripts  are  valuable  both  for  actiial  broadcast  use,  and  for 
"mock-broadcasts"  within  the  school.  A  iai^e  number  of  excellent 
scripts  are  available  to  anyone  through  a  circulating  library  service 
maintained  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  For  a  hst  of  these 
scripts,  and  directions  for  borrowing  them,  write  to  the  Educational 
Radio  Sciipt  and  Transcription  Exchange,  Federal  Radio  Education 
Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D .  C .  Ask  for  their  catalog, ' '  Radio  Scripts  for  Victory' ' 
and,  if  interested,  for  their  catalog,  "Radio  Transcriptions  for  Victory." 

Slide  Films 

An  effective  lO-minute  War  Savings  sUde  film  entitled,  "The  Free 
American  Way,"  was  recently  produced  and  distributed  by  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co.  as  an  aid  to  the  War  Savings  program.  Your  local  Coca- 
Cola  bottling  firm  will  be  glad  to  arrange  a  showing  of  this  slide  film 
in  your  school. 

For  information  and  hsts  of  other  shde  film  material,  write  to  the 
American  Society  for  Visual  Education,  100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago, 

ni. 

War  Savings  Motion  PicrtrRBs 

A  10-minute,  16-mm.  sound  fihn  entitled,  "Bonds  at  War,"  is 
obtainable  through  State  War  Savings  offices,  or  tlirough  the  fii-m 
Modern  Talking  Pictures,  9  liockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

A  22-minute,  16-mm.  sound  fihn  entitled  "The  Price  of  Freedom" 
(produced  by  International  Harvester,  as  a  record  of  its  successful 
10-percent  diive) ,  is  obtainable  through  State  War  Savings  ofi&ces. 

Films  of  General  War  Interest 

A  wide  variety  of  16-nim.  Government  war  films  can  be  obtained 
from  150  established  film  Hbraries  and  film  rental  agencies  throughout 
the  country.  Groups  should  write  directly  to  their  usual  sources  of 
16-nmi.  film.    A  complete  hst  of  all.  distributors,  and  information  as 
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to  films  available  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  War 
Xnformation,  Bureau  of  Motion  Pictures,  1400  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  G.  The -cost  of  using  Government  films  has  been 
kept  at  a  minimum:  The  expenses  of  transportation,  plus  a  dis- 
tributor's service  charge  of  not  more  than  50  cents  for  the  first  subject 
and  25  cents  for  each  additional  subject  included  in  a  single  shipment. 
Films  may  also  be  purchased  at  very  moderate  prices. 


IV here  to  Find 
Published  Program  Material 
— -Non-  Government 

Nearly  every  play  pubfisher  has  been  busy  during  the  past  year 
finHing  and  issuing  play  material  of  war  significance.  An  excellent 
catalog  of  this  material  can  be  obtained  free  on  request  to  Baker's 
Plays,  178  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Baker's  Plays,  448 
South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Ask  for  "A  Parade  of  Patriotic 
Plays  and  Program  Material."  This  catalog  lists  plays  of  all  publishers, 
not  just  Baker  plays. 

Collections  of  Play  and  Program  Material 

Some  collections  of  play  and  program  material  wliich  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Education  Section  of  the  War  Savings 
Staff  are: 

Treasury  Star  Parade.  Edited  by  Wilham  A.  Bacher.  $2.50. 
Farrar  &  Rinehart.  1942.  26  of  the  best  Treasury  Star  Parade 
scripts. 

Plays  of  Patriotism  for  Young  Americans.  Edited  by  S.  Emer- 
son Grolden.    $2.50.    Dodd  Mead.    1942.    16  nonroyaUy  plays. 
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V  FOK  Victory:  Plays  and  Entertainments.    Edited  by  Relin 
Scarborough.    128  pp.    76^.    Baker's  Plays.    1942.  N<mroyaUy 

readings,  orations,  pageavits,  minstrels,  recitations,  and  plays. 

The  Way  of  the  U.  S.  A.    A  Handbook  of  Democracy  and  Patriot- 
ism by  Dorothy  Middlebrook  Shipment.    172  pp.    60ff.  Dramatic 

PubJisliing  Co.  1941.  Nonroyalty  material  including  2  complete 
assen^Ly  programs,  8  skits  and  plays,  6  pagearUs,  ete. 
Patriotic  Plays  and  Programs  for  All  Grades.  Reprinted  from 
tlu  magazine,  "The  Grade  Teacher."  80  pp.  76^.  Educational 
Pub.  Corp.  1942.  A  useful  index  enables  the  reader  to  turn  to  plays, 
ncitations,  songs,  pageants,  and  programs  Jor  a  given  occasion^  a 
given  grade,  a  given  number  oj  children,  ete. 

Plays  for  Americans.  By  Arch  Oboler.  271  pp.  $2.50.  Farrai* 
&  Kinehart.    1942.    13  new  nonroyalty  plays. 

This  Freedom.    By  Arch  Oboler.    239  pp.    $2.00.  Random  House. 
- 1942.    13  new  radio  plays,  including  3  mnroyaUy  plays,  with  notes 
on  acting  and  production. 

The  Free  Company  Presents.  Anderson  (Maxwell),  Anderson 
(Sherwood),  Benet,  MacLeish,  Boyd,  Green,  Welles,  Connelly, 
Sherwood,  and  Saroyan.  312  pp.  $2.00.  -Dodd  Mead.  1941. 
10  plays  about  the  meaning  oj  America. 

Plats  on  War  Savings  Themes 

A  number  of  private  publishers  have  issued  plays  on  War  Savings 

themes.  Two  are  reprinted  in  "Plays  of  Patriotism  for  Young  Ameri- 
cans," mentioned  above,  and  four  others  are  reprinted  in  ''Patriotic 
Plays  and  Programs  for  all  Grades."    Others  indude: 

Line  Up  for  Victory.    By  A.  S.  Burack.  Baker's  Plays. 

(EspeciaUy  suitable  jor  Junior  High  Schools.    6  characters.) 
All  Out  for  Uncle  Sam  and  Station  U.  S.  A.,  both  by  Effa  E. 

Preston.    Each  35^.    Denison.    1942.    (Play-pageants  jor  grades 

4-6,  with  20  to  50  speaking  parts.) 

The  Extravagant  Wilsons.  By  Bertha  Dorothy  Brown.  10^ 
plus  postage.    McGuin  Publishing  Co.    1942.    (For  grades  5-9 ^  8 

characters.) 
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Plays -OF  Pa^biotic  (but  not  Necessarily  Wab  Savings)  Interest 

Nonroyalty  Plays 

NoTB. — Even  where  no  fee  is  chaiged  for  a  performance  of  a  copyright  play, 
by  an  amateur  group,  the  pubUsher  usually  requires  that  the  group  purchase 
enough  copies  to  supply  the  various  characters.  Copying  a  play,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  any  method,  is  a  violation  of  the  copyright. 

America  in  Action.   A  series  of  12  one-act  plays  intended  primarily 

for  High  Schools,  edited  by  Herman  Hagedorn.  Each  plays  from 
20  to  25  minutes.  All  12  may  be  purchased  in  a  single  volume  at 
$2.00,  or  singly  at  30^  each.    Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Haven  of  the  Spirit.  By  Merrill  Denison.  {Roger  Williams  and 
religious  tolerance.) 

Franklin  and  the  King.  By  Paul  Green.  {Franklin  at  the  court  oj 
King  George  III.) 

Ship  Forever  Sailing.  By  Stanley  Young.  The  origin  oj  the 
Mayjhwer  Pact. 

We'd  Never  Be  Happy  Otherwise.  By  E.  P.  Conkle.  Elijah 
Lov^oy's  martyrdom  jor  the  sake  oj  jreedom  oj  iJie  press. 

Enter  Women.  By  Olivia  Howard  Duiibar.  The  joundation  oj 
the  woman's  rights  movement. 

Fires  At  Valley  Forge.  By  Barrett  H.  Clark.  Washington  shows 
American  youth  how  it  can  help  win  victory. 

A  Salute  To  The  Fourth.  By  EUzabeth  McFadden.  Race  toler- 
ance and  patriotism. 

Seeing  The  Elephant.  By  Dan  Totheroh.  About  the  courage  oj 
the  49'ers. 

Common  Sense.    By  Ridgely  Torrence.    How  Tom  Paine  converted 

the  enemy  to  his  ideas. 
Young  Hickory.    By  Stanley  Young.     Young  Andrew  Jackson 

traps  an  enemy  officer  and  converts  his  men. 
The  Three  Royal  R's.    By  Mary  Thurman  Pyle.    Jefferson  as  a 

young  man,  and  the  beginnings  oj  democratic  education. 
The  U.  S.  vs.  Susan  B.  Anthony.    By  Merrill  Denison.  The 

jamous  trial  oj  the  moments  rights  leader. 
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Clarion  Call.  By  Harry  Weinberger.  35ji,  Dramatists  Play 
Service.    A  free  press  play  based  an  the  famous  trial  of  John  Peter 

Zenger. 

For  All.   By  Max  Epstein.    40  pp.    35ff.   Dramatic  Pub.  Co. 

1941.  A  pageant  on  democracy  and  Americansim  for  any  number 
of  boys  and  girls.    For  Junior  High  Schools. 

Fun  To  Be  Free.  By  Ben  Hecht  and  (Charles  MacArthur.  30^. 
Dramatists  Play  Service.  A  patriotic  pageant  for  grades  6  and  up, 
and  for  any  number  of  duirad^rs. 

Girls  of  the  U.  S.  A.  By  Peggy  Fernway.  46  pp.  35^.  Samuel 
French.  1942«  AU  female  cast.  A  eofMdy  for  high  schools  which 
drives  home  the  lesson  that  the  war  means  a  job  to  be  done  by  everyone, 
young  and  old. 

Our  Heritage.    By  Harold  G.  Sliker,    24  pp.    36f^.    Samuel  French. 

1941.  A  tribute  to  the  American  BUI  of  Eights  in  the  form  of  a 
pageant  for  any  number  of  boys  and  girls. 

Waste  Helps  the  Enemy  and  At  Your  Service,  Men  in  Arms. 
By  Bertha  Dorothy  Brown.  Each  10^.  1942.  Moguin  Pub.  Co. 
Plays  ahout  conservation  and  waste^  respectvDdy. 

We,  Americans.  By  Harry  L.  Ringle.  35^.  Dramatic  Publishing 
Co.    1941.   For  any  number  of  boys  and  girls. 


Royalty  Plays 

NoTB. — A  wide  variety  of  excellent  one-act  and  full-length  plays  is  oflFered  by 

the  various  publishers,  who  will  be  glad  to  send  full  information  on  request.  A 
few  one-act  plays  are  listed  below.    The  fee  noted  is  for  one  amateur  performance. 

The  Devil  and  Daniel  Webster.    By  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

35fi.  Dramatists  Play  Service.  Fee;  $5.00.  AfamritefoUc  comedy. 
Eternal  Life.    By  Fred  Eastman.    24  pp.    35)zf.    Samnel  French. 

1941.    Fee:  $5.    3  m.  3  w.    Three  days  trapped  in  an  air  raid 

shelter  with  only  faith  in  Qod  to  avert  despair. 

Lawyer  Lincoln.  By  Betty  Smith  and  Chase  Webb,  35^  Dram- 
atists Play  Service.    Fee:  $5.    One-act  comedy. 

Parting  At  Imsdorf.  By  N.  Richard  Nusbaum.  48  pp.  36ff. 
Samuel  French.  1940.  Fee:  $5.  4  m.  1  w.  Fvrst  prtze  in  the 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Religious  Drama  Council  of  the  Qreater  New 

York  Federation  of  Churches. 
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A  Few  Books  About  Proi>ucin«.  ani>  Di«BCTiK«  Plays 

General  Principles  of  Play  Direction.    By  Gilmor  Brown  and 

Alice  Garwood.    $2.00.    Samuel  French.    1936.    VaivabU  numval 

for  directors,  with  glossary  of  terms. 
Offstage.    By  Marguerite  Fellows  Melcher.    $1.50.   Alfred  A. 

Knopf.    1938.    How  to  make  plays  from  stories.    For  teachers  and 

children. 

^TAGE  Management  for  the  Amateur  Theatre.  By  William 
Perdue  Halstead.  $3.50.  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.  1937.  Practical 
handbook  covering  all  aspects  of  directing  and  prodv/ying  in  School 
Theatres  and  Little  Theatres.  Has  valuable  bibliographical  index  of 
works  on  stage  craft. 

The  Stage  in  Action.  By  Samuel  Selden.  $2.75.  P.  S.  Crofts  & 
Co.  1941..  Caa-^uL  (maiysis  of  all  the  elements  tluit  go  into  the 
jnaking  of  a  play. 

> 

Source  Materials  for  Making  Your  Own  Plays 

There  are  many  collections  of  historical  incidents  which  often 
suggest  ideas  for  writing  youi-  own  plays  and  pageants.  One  of  the 
most  recent  of  such  collections  is,  "For  Love  of  Country",  19  stories 
of  young  patriots  selected  by  Wilhelmina  Harper  (257  pp.,  $2.  Dutton. 
1942).    Any  librarian  can  recommend  others. 
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PliAT  PUBLISHBRS  AdDRBSBBS 

The  following  publishers,  mentioned  above,  are  glad  to  send  .their 
catalogs  on  request.    Address : 

Baker's  Plays.    178  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  448  South  Hill 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  41  Union  Square,  Wesl,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  225  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

Dramatists  Play  Service,  Inc.,  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Farrar  &  Rinehart,  232  Madison  Aveiuie,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  French.    25  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  811  West 

7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cahf. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  p 
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You  Can  Count  On  Us^ 


by  Bernard  J.  £,£IN£S 


Characters 

Recruiting  Sergeant,  U.  S. 

Army. 
Young  Man. 
Johnny. 
Fred. 

Joe. 

Kay. 
Sally. 

Captain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Robert  Morris. 
Mrs.  Morris,  his  wife. 
Merchant. 
Banker. 
Haym  Solomon. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(1917). 

Four  Financial  Advisers. 

Setting:  An  Army  recruiting  sta- 
tion. 

At  Rise:  A  Recruiting  Ser- 
geant is  seated  at  desk,  facing 
left,  glancing  over  an  enlistment 
blank.    In  another  chair  sits  an 

eager  youth  of  about  20,  hat  in 
hand. 

Sergeant:  Hm."  Looks  okay  to 
me.  {Looking  up.)  Report  for 
yoiu"  physical  examination .... 

(He  glances  at  a  sheet  of  jmper  on 
the  desk)  .  .  .  W^ednesday  morn- 
ing at  10:30. 


Young  Man  (Rising,  ha])])ily): 
Yes,  sir!  (Sergeant  goes  ujj 
right  with  the  blank.  As  Young 
Man  walks  to  left,  he  collides  with 
a  group  oj  three  boys  and  two  girls 
entering  quickly.  Johnny,  a 
slim,  athletic-lookmg  boy,  is  in 
the  lead.) 

Young  Man:  Sorry.    (He  goes  off 

as  the  youngsters  look  about  the 
room.) 

Johnny:   This  is  the  place  all 

right. 

Sally  (small,  wears  glasses;  is  a 
bit  of  a  show-off,  but  in  a  cute 
rather  than  offensive  way;  claim- 
ing the  credit):  I  found  the  ad- 
dress in  the  phone  book.  (Ser- 
geant reenters  from  right.) 
Sergeant  (surprised):  Well!  .  .  . 
What  can  I  do  for  you?  (They 
all  look  at  Johnny — evidently 
the  appointed  spokesman.) 
Johnny    {stepping   forward):  We 

want  to  enlist,  sh-. 
Fred  (excitable;  his  words  tend  to 
fall  all  over  each  other):  We — ^we 
want  to  sign  up  for  the  air  force. 
Joe  (snudl,  dark,  tough-mannered) : 

An'  give  it  back  to  'em  good! 
Sergeant  {amazed;  smiles  to  him- 
self f<yr  a  moment,  then  looks 
serious):  You  do,  eh?  {He  looks 
at  the  girls.)    And  you? 
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Kay  (sturdy  athletic):  Sally  and  1 

want  to  be  nurses.    You'll  need 

a  lot  of  nurses. 
Sally:  I 'in  awful  smart.    I  could 

be  a  head  nui'se. 
Sbkoeant    (gravely):  I   see  .  .  . 

This  way,  please.    (He  goes  and 
behind  desk.)  (To  Johnny.) 

What's  your  name,  young  man? 
Johnny  (quickly):  JolmnyDumi — 

that  is,  John  M.  Dunn,  su*. 
Sergeant:  How   old   are  you, 

Jolmiiy? 

Johnny  (after  hesitation):  Almost 

fourteen  .  .  .  (eagerly).    I  was 

thu-teen  more  than  two  months 
ago. 

Sergeant:  Uh-huh.  (To  Joe.) 
Your  name,  son? 

Joe   (eagerly):  Joe  Vitale  .  .  . 

(As  an  ajterthoughi)  .  .  .  ar. 
Sergeant:  Age? 

Joe  [Jrowns,  then  low):  I'll  be 
twelve  m  May.  (Quickly.) 
But  I  can  lick  any  fellow  m  my 
dass!  I'm  tough. 

Sergeant  (solemnly) :  I'll  bet  you 

are.  (To  Fred)  And  you? 
Fred  (excitably,  as  always):  Fred 
Miller — I  mean  Frederick 
Mason  Miller,  sir!  I'm  close  to 
fifteen — -and  big  for  my  age! 
(He  draws  himselj  up  to  look  as 
tall  as  possible.)  I  can  make  all 
kinds  of  model  airplanes.  I'd 
make  a  swell  pilot-^with  a  httle 
more  tiaining, 

Joe  (qui4;kly):  We  all  make  model 
airplanes.  The  best!  (as  an 
ajterthotight)  — sir. 


Kay  (quickly) :  I'm  a  Gui  Scout. 
Sally  (quickly) :  I'm  very  handy — 

at  'most  anything. 
Johnny:  You  see,  sir — we  all  wsaat 

to  help  win  the  war. 
Sergeant  (smiling):  I  certainly 
do  see.    (He  rises  and  goes  to 
them.)    I'm  sorry,  but  you're  all 
too  young  to  fight — or  to  b'e 
nmsos.    (The   youngsters  look 
crestfallen). 
Johnny  (after  a  moment;  quickly): 
But  Sergeant  .  .  .  (slower)  well, 
we  thought  we  might  be  a  httle 
too  young  for  pilots — but  can  t 
we  join  up  for  something? 
Fred:  Maybe  in  the  Navy?  We 
could  be  cabin  boys. 

Sergeant:  They  don't  have  those 

any  jnore. 

Joe:  How  about  the  drum  corps? 
I'm  a  swell  drummer. 

Sergeant  (smiling;  then  serious): 
I'm  sorry— you're   much  too 

young.  ( They  look  very  sad,  and 
turn  away.)  But  .  .  .  there  are 
other  ways  you  can  help  win  the 
war. 

All  (turning  back  ^ickly) :  How? 
Sergeant:  There  are  plenty  of 
things  to  be  done  besides  fight- 
ing. 

JoHHNi:  For  instance? 
Sergeant  (after  a  pause):  You 
could  help  put  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  do  the 
fightmg  .  .  .  Supply  them  with 
guns,  planes,  tanks. 

Fred  (incredulously):  Who— us? 
Kay  (quickly):  How? 
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Sergeant-  By  lending  money  to 
pay  for  them.  By  buying  Sav- 
ings Stamps  and  Bonds. 

All  (greatly  let  down) :  Aw!  .  .  . 

Sally:  That's  not  my  idea  of — 

Job:  We  want  adiont 

Fred:  We  want  to  do  something 
that  really  counts. 

Sergeant:  Money  counts.  In 
every  war  our  coimtry  has 
fought,  money's  been  mighty 
important.  Do  you  realize  that 
we  might  not  have  won  oin-  in- 
dependence, back  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  if  patriotic  Amer- 
icans hadn^t  been  wiUing  to  lend 
:  their  money  to  om*  stm^ling 
young  government? 

Fbsd:  I  don't  remember  reading 
about  that. 

Sergeant:  I  can  tell  you  about 

one  time  dinging  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  when  things  cer- 
tainly looked  dark  for  us — dark, 
but  with  one  big  chance  for 
victory.  A  chance  that  de- 
pended on  .  .  «  money. 

Johnny:  When  was  that? 

Sally  {eagerly):  Tell  usl 

Sergeant:  It  was  near  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  1781.  The 
United  States  had  been  fight- 
ing the  British  for  6  long  years, 
>  with  no  decision  in  sight.  In 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Robert 
Morris,  a  patriotic  merchant 
and  banker  had  set  to  work 
energetically  to  find  ways  and 
moans  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
{Ourbmm  f^arU  to  descendslowly^) 
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One  dav  he  invited  other  well-to- 
do  patriots  to  his  house.  .  .  . 

(Cvrtavn  down.  Soon  U  rises 
on  a  room  in  Robert  Morris^ 
house  in  Philadelphia.  Seated 
are  a  long,  lean  Banker,  a 
portly  Merchant,  and  1 1  a  ym 
Solomon.  Robert  Morris, 
stout  and  middle^edj  stands 
with  an  elbow  leaning  on  the  top 
oj  a  high-hacked  chair  at  rights 
thougJitfuL.  Mrs.  Morris,  his 
wife,  is  putting  a  tray  of  cups 
and  saucers  on  the  tahU.  Fin- 
ishing, she  turns.) 
Mrs.  Morris:  Excuse  me,  Robert, 
but  tea  will  be  ready  whenever 
you  and  your  guests  are. 
AIorris:  Thank  you,  dear.  (Mrs. 
Morris  goes  ovi  lejt.  Morris 
sits  down.) 
Merchant  {genial  hut  shrewd) : 
Well,  Mr.  Morris,  I  must  say 
we  hardly  expected  a  successful 
man  of  business  like  yourself 
would  accept  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Finance  from 
the  Congress.  The  war  drags 
on,  our  French  allies  have  done 
very  little  so  far,  the  treasury  is 
empty,  the  country  is  flooded 
with  worthless  paper  money. 
Whatever  can  you  expect  to 
accomplish — other  than  your 
own  rum? 
Morris:  I  shall  strive,  Mr.Craigie, 
to  restore  the  public  credit — 
and  to  obtain  the  means  to  carry 
our  war  for  independence  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  {He 
glances  from  one  to  the  oiher,  and 
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says  slowly:)  In  this  I  ask  your 
help,  gentlemen. 

Banker  {drily)'.  On  what  grounds 
Mr.  Morris? 

MoRiiis:  On  the  grounds  that 
whoevCT  loves  his  country  and 
liberty  should  be  willing  to  run 
risks  in  order  to  secure  its  bless- 
ings to  himself  and  his  posterity  ; 
that  this  is  all  the  more  to  be 
expected  from  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  have  prospered  here 
in  America. 

Solomon  {irUeresUMy):  What  are 
your  plans? 

Morris:  1  propose.  Mr.  Solomon, 
to  estabhsh  a  bank— a  Bank  of 
North  America — whose  credit 
would  be  sustained  by  the  integ- 
rity and  reputation  of  its  stock- 
holders— among  whom  I  would 
have   the  honor  of  counting 
myself  and  other  patriotic  men 
of  affairs.    This  bank  would 
issue  good  paper  money,  retire 
bad  paper  money,  and  lend  its 
funds  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 
Merchant  {after  a  pause;  doubt- 
fully):  That  is  a  vast  undertak- 
ing. 

Morris:  Not  so  vast  as  the  war 

itself.  {Impassioned.)  Gentle- 
men, consider  the  stakes  for 
which  this  war  is  being  fought: 
our  liberty,  om-  prosperity,  our 
happiness,  the  status  of  free 
men  in  a  free  land.  Does  not 
such  a  cause  merit  whatever 
sacrifices  are  necessary  to  its 
triumph?     {He  looks  at  them 


appealingly.  Just  then  Mas. 
Morris  enters  ex&Uedly,  The 
men  all  rise.) 

Mrs,  Morris:  There  is  a  letter 
for  you,  Robert.  It  may  be  im- 
port ant,  so  I  thought  it  best  to 
bring  it  right  in. 

Morris:  Of  course,  Mary.  {She 
hands  it  to  him.  He  breaks  open 
the  seal.) 

Mrs.  AIorris  {excusing  herself): 
Gentlemen.  {She  goes  ovt.  The 
others  sU  again  and  watch  Mor- 
ris' face  as  he  reads  the  letter 
rapidly,) 

AIoRRis  (greatly  excited  at  first,  but 
soon  keeping  his  feelings  under 
control):  Gentiemen,  a  message 
from  General  Washington!  The 
business  of  the  bank  will  need 
to  wait — there  is  a  more  urgent 
matter  at  handj 

Solomon  {eagerly;  guessing):  The 
General  feels  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  major  move  against  the 
British! 

Morris:  Yes.  There  is  good  news, 
gentlemen!  A  great  French  fleet 
under  the  Count  de  Grasse  is  on 
its  way  to  our  shores,  to  coop- 
erate with  us! 

Merchant:  At  last!  That  is  good 
news. 

Morris:  Well,  gentlemen — the 
Commander-in-Chief  is  ready. 
He  writes  that  if  he  can  at  once 
be  given  the  necessary  sup- 
phes — and  cash  ,  with  which  to 
pay  his  soldiers — ^he  can  strike  a 
decisiv^e  blow  against  the  enemy. 
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{After  a  pause,  soleinnly.)  Will 
we  fumMi  tJiie  means,  gentle- 
men? 

Ranker  {doubtfully) :  What  is  this 
blow  he  plans? 

Merchant:  Oh,  everyone  knows, 
Mr.  Jarvis.  To  lay  siege  to  the 
British  forces  imder  Lord  Clinton 

in  New  York  City. 

Morris:  No,  gentlemen  .  .  . 

{The  others  look  surprised.)  .  .  . 
That  is  what  everyone  thinks 
General  Washington  wiQ  do — 
and  we  wish  them  to  go  on 
thinking  so.  His  real  plan  must 
be  kept  secret  until  his  troops 
are  well  on  then  way.  {He 
pauses  and  looks  al  them  ^s- 
tioningly.) 

Merchant  {solemjUy):  Agreed. 

Banker.  Of  course.  (Solomon 
nods.) 

Morris:  HisrealplMiis  .  .  .  {He 

lowers  his  voice,  and  the  others 
lean  forvxird)  ...  to  make  a 
swift  march  southward  to  Vir- 
ginia and — together  with  the 
French  fleet,  which  will  appear 
off  Chesapeake  Bay — ^bottle  up 
the  British  army  under  Lord 
Comwallis,  and  compel  their 
surrender..  .  at  Yorktownl 
{The  guests  look  at  each  other.) 

Merchant  (ttfter  a  pause):  Why 
that's — that's  brilliant! 

Morris:  It  may  wdQ  win  the  war 

for  us  .  .  .  But  gentlemen,  as 
General  Washington  empha- 
sizes in  his  letter,  to  succeed  he 
must  have  money  andsuppUes. 


.".  .  {Slowly).  Will  we  fm-nish 
them?  {Pause.) 

Solomon  {rising):  I  shall  lend 
whatever  I  have  and  whatever 
I  can  raise  .  .  .  And  I  shall 
still  feel  it  is  all  too  little  .  .  . 
for  a  country  where  all  men  are 
free  and  equal.  (Morris  gives 
him  a  look  oj  gratitude,  then  turns 
to  the  others.  The  Merchant 
and  the  Banker  glance  at  mch 
other,  liesitaiing .) 

Morris  {rising) :  Gentlemen,  I  am 
willing  to  pledge  both  my  public 
and  my  private  credit  as  secu- 
rity for  whatever  sums  you  can 

lend. 

Merchant  {after  a  pause,  as  he 

and  Banker  rise) :  It  will  not  be 
easy  for  me — but  I'll  do  what  I 
can. 

Banker:  Mr.  Morris,  I  am  with 

you. 

Morris  {excited  and  Imppy): 
Thank  you,  gentlemen!  I  shall 
see  that  you  have  the  details  by 
nightfall.  And  tonight  I  shall 
offer  a  toast:  To  Yorktown — 
and  victory!  {Curtain.  When 
it  rises,  the  scene  is  the  recruiting 
office  again.) 

Sally:  He  was  right  about  it. 
Yorktown  was  where  we  won 
the  war. 

Joe:  Oh,  anybody  knows  that. 
(Captain  enters  in  time  to  hear 

the  last  sentence.  Seeing  him, 
the  Sergeant  interrupts  Joe 
by  snapping  to  attention  and 
saluting.) 


Captain  (after  answering  salute, 
gruffly):  Well!   Thii)^ cea!taizily 
look    dilfcreut   at   this  office, 
Sergeant. 
Sbroeant:    Yes,   sir.    (All  the 
youngsters  draw  themselves  up  to 
oMeTUion.) 
Captain:  What's  going  on? 
Sergeant  (indicating  the  group): 

Volunteers,  sir. 
Captain:  Oh.    {ReUsaeing,  with  a 
smile,)    Fine  spirit,  but  a  bit 
under  age.    (To  the  youngsters) 
At  ease.    (They  relax.) 
Sergeant:  I  was  telling  them  how 
they  could  help  win  the  war, 
though,  by  buying  stamps  and 
bonds.    Went  back  a  bit  into 
history — to  the  Yorktown  cam- 
paign, sir. 
Joe  (takes  a  step  forward  and  stands 
ai  oMentian):  May  I  say  some- 
thing— (remembering)  sir? 
Captain:  Certainly. 
Joe:  Money  may  have  been  im- 
portant in  those  days  all  right — 
in  old-fashioned  wars — but  now- 
adays things  are  different. 
Captain  (to  Joe):   Money  is  al- 
ways essential  in  war,  son,  and 
in  modem  times  more  than  ever. 
I  saw  how  it  woi^ked  out  in  the 
World  War  .  .  .  (Pauses)  .  .  . 
It  happens  that  an  unide  of 
mine   attended   an  important 
conference  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  back  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  war.    Shall  I  tell 
you  about  it? 
Job  (eagerly):  Please  do. 
Axa:  Tell  us. 


Captain:  In  April,  1917,  just  after 
we  had  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many, various  financial  advisers 
were  called  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  Washington  for  a 
meeting  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  .  .  . 

(Ourtain  dovm^  then  rises  on  a 
room  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.  The  1st  <md  2Nn  Ad- 
YissBS  are  seated  ai  the  ends  oj 
the  table^  facing  each  other;  they 
are  studying  tables  oj  Jigures  on 
sheets  of  paper  before  them. 
The  3rd  Adviser  stands  in  deep 
thought  downstage  left,  while  the 
4th  pannes  back  and  forth  di- 
agonally across  the  upstage  right 
corner,) 

4th  Adviser  (halting  and  looking 
o#  nght):  Gentlemen — the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  {AU 
rise  and  face  right  as  Secretary 
enters.  He  is  a  tally  lean  man  of 
about  fifty;  his  face  is  careworn 
and  deeply  lined.  He  carries  a 
folder  with  papers.) 

Secrstaby:  Good  afternoon,  gen- 
tlemeji.  (He  goes  to  central  chair 
and  sits .  The  1  st  and  2nd 
Adyisx»8  resume  their  seats. 
The  3rd  Adviser  takes  the 
chair  at  Secbetaby's  left,  the 
4th  Adyiser  taJces  chair  at 
Secretary's  right,) 

Secretary  {jiaJdng  papers  from 
folder  and  glancing  ai  them 
briefly):  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have 
studied  your  viuious  recommen- 
dations. I  have  discussed  them 
with  the  President,  with  the 
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leaders  of  both  parties  in  Coa- 

gress,  and  with  other  advisers, 
all  are  agreed  that  this  war  will 
be  on  a  scale  like  no-other  war 
of  the  past.  We  shall  need  a 
vast  army,  a  huge  navy,  and 
great  quantities  of  %hting  ma- 
chines.   You've    studied  the 

^   schedules,  of  course.    {Ml  nod.) 

1st  Adviser:  I  believe  that  all  the 
estimates  are  too  low.  This  is 
modern  warfare — machine-age 
warfare — and  it  will  cost  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money. 

Secbbta&y:  Our.  problem  is  how 
to  raise  this  money. 

4th  Adviser:  You  have  my  pro- 
posals. There  is  only  one  an- 
swer— ^taxation.  Heavy  taxa- 
tion. 

1st  Adviser;  It  would  be  impos- 
sible— and   if  not  impossible, 
most  unwise — ^to  try  to  finance 
such  a  great  war  by  taxation 
alone.    We  must  appeal  to  the 
people  to  lend  money  to  the 
government.    We  must  have 
loans — issue  bonds,  open  to  pub- 
He  subscription. 
4th  Adviser  {heatedly):  You'll 
never  raise  enough  money  by 
voluntary  methods!    Only  the 
heaviest  taxes  will  do  itl 
Secretary  {ajter  a  pause,  to  1st 
Adviser)  :  How  much  of  the  cost 
of  the  war  do  you  think  we  can 
raise  by  government  boiuls? 
1st  Adviser  {slovdy):  1  think  it 
should  be  half  and  half,  Mr. 
Secretary.   We  can  raise  half  by 
taxes  and  half  by  bonds. 
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4th  Adviser  {excitedly) :  It's  fan- 
tastic! You  can't  expect  enough 

people  to  subscribe  of  their  own 
free  will. 

Secretary  (on  his  feet  quukly) :  I 
can  and  I  do!  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  gladly  in- 
vest in  government  bonds  to 
help  win  the  war.  {Slowly)  I  am 
going  to  ask  for  authority  to 
issue,  as  a  first  step,  a  loan  of 
.  .  .  two  billion  doilais  in 
bonds. 

4th  Adviser  (aghast):  Two  bil- 
Uon  doUai-s!  But  Mr.  Secretary! 
Secretary:  I  beheve  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  gladly  answer  the 
call  to  lend  their  government  not 
only  the  first  two  biUion,  but 
manv  billion  more.  (1st,  2d 
and  3d  Advisers  nod  slowly.) 
1st  Adviser:  What  will  you  call 

the  bonds,  Mr.  Secretary? 
Secretary  {after  a  paiise) :  We'll 
name  them  after  the  cause  we 
are  fighting  for  .  .  .  Liberty. 
{The  Advisers  look  at  each  other, 
stirred.)  Yes  .  .  .  Liberty 
Bonds!  {They  look  up  at  Mm  as 
evrtain  descends.  Then  it  rises 
a^ain  on  the  recruiting  office.) 
Johnny:  Did  they  ...  get  the 

two  billion,  sir? 
Captain  {smiling):  I'll  say  they 
did!  The  war  lasted  only  a 
year  and  a  half  from  the  time 
we  went  in.  It  cost  us  ovot 
thirty  bill  ion  dollars  .  .  .  (John- 
NY  whistles)  .  .  .  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  in  five 
Ldberty  and  Victory  Loans,  lent 


their  p;overnmeiit  over  twenty- 
one  bUlion  dcUars. 

Sally  {awed) :  Twenty-one  bil- 
lion ...  I 

Captain:  Two-thirds  of  the  whole 
cost.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  (The  youngsters  are  im- 
pressed. But  now  they  remain 
silent y  thinking  their  o  wn  thoughts ^ 
and  somehow  sirangeLy  depressed. 
The  Captain  looks  them  over^ 
puzded.) 

Captain:  Weill  I  thought  you'd 
be  happy  to  know  you  could 
help  win  the  war  with  your 
money.  Now  you  realize  how 
important  money  is,  don't  you? 

Johnny  {after  looking  at  the  others, 
who  seem  of  one  opinion):  'Course 
we  do.  Captain.  But  it  looks 
like  we  fellows  and  girls  are  out 
of  it,  worse  than  ever. 

Captain:  How  do  you  figure  that? 

Johnny:  Well,  this  war  is  going  to 
take  even  more  money  than  the 
last  one — billions  more.  .  .  . 

Captain:  That's  right. 

Johnny:  Well,  if  we  were  bank- 
ers— ^or  rich — or  were  grown  up 
and  had  good  jobs,  we  could 
put  up  money — real  money. 
But  1  get  fifty  cents  a  week  for 
spending  money.  Some  of  us 
get  a  little  more.  And  some 
don't  get  even  that.  .  .  • 

Captain:  I  don't  think  you  realize 
what  you  can  do.  In  a  war  like 
this,  everybody  can  do  something 
to  help  win.  Do  you  know  that 
anyone  buying  even  a  ten-cent 
saviogs  stamp  is  putting  five 


cartridges  into  an  American 
soldier^s  rifle? 

Fred  {surprised  and  pleased):  For 
a  dime? 

Captain:  There  are  some  thirty 

million  boys  and  girls  in  our 
public  schools.  If  each  one  of 
them,  on  an  average — allowing 
for  those  who  can't  afford  to 
save  anything  and  for  those 
who  can  save  more — ^if  each  boy 
and  girl  bought  only  one  ten- 
cent  savings  stamp  every  week, 
do  you  know  how  much  that 
would  come  to  in  a  year? 

Sally  (quickly):  DonJt  tell  us — 
can  figure  it  out! 

Captain  {smiling):  Go  ahead. 

Sallt:  Thirty  miUion  dimes  a  week 
is  .  .  .  (impressed)  three  niil- 
fion  dollars  a  week  is  .  .  . 
(greatly  impressed)  a  hundred 
and  fifty-six  miUion  dollars  a 
yearly 

Captain:  Right.  Enough  to  pay 
for  six  hundred  bombing  planes. 
Or  for  over  two  thousand  tanks. 
Or  for  seventy-five  hundred 
anti-aij'craft  guns. 

Fred:  WowI  {The  youngsters  are 
all  tremendously  impressed.) 

Johnny  {ajter  a  pause^  thought- 
JuUy):  I  could  save  a  quarter  a 
week  and  hardly  miss  it.  In 
fact,  I  could  save  more.  \  .  . 

Captain  (smiling):  If  every  boy 
and  gij'l  could  save  an  average 
of  a  quarter  a  week  .... 

Sally  {quickly):  I'll  tell  you  .  .  . 
{she  calculates  rapidly)  .  .  .  times 
two  and  a  half  is  •  *  .  three 
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hundred   and   ninety  million 
dollarsl 

Captain  (smiling):  I  see  you  get 
the  idea.    The  trick  is  to  buy 
the  savings  stamps  reffuUirly. 
Every  week.    No  matter  how 
httle  you  can  save,  if  you  do  it 
regularly,  it  will  mount  up  be- 
fore you  know  it  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial sum.  You  can  exchange 
your  stamps  for  bonds.  And 
when  the  war  is  over  and  your 
bonds  mature,  you'll  get  it  all 
back  .  .  .  with  interest. 
Sebgbant:  There  are  other  angles, 
too.  For  instance,  you  can  ask 
your  parents  to  buy  war  bonds. 
If  they've  aheady  bought  some, 
'   ask  them  whether  they  can  buy 
more  .  .  .  and  more  ...  as 
many  as  they  can  afford.  {All 
the  youngsters  but  Job  now  look 
happy.    Joe  remains  very  sad.) 
Johnny,  (proudly,  looking  at  the 
others) :  There  are  thirty  million 
of  us.   We  can  do  plentyl  (As 
they  turn  towards  one  another  they 
notice  that  Joe  is  very  miserable. 
His  head  is  hanging,  his  hands 
are  in  his  pockets.    The  others 
quiet  dovm.    The  Captain  no- 
tices Job,  too,) 

Joe  (Jeeling  he  must  explain,  slowly) : 
I  don't  get  any  money,  except 
for— expenses.  My  family  can't 
afford  it. 
Captain:  Oh.  (Not  looking  at 
JoB^iow,  quxedy)  :  When  I  said 
everybody  -can  help  win  tins 
war,  I  meant  everybody.  (Joe 


slowly  looks  up  ai  him.)  Those 

who  don't  have  money  to  save 
could  earn  money,  if  they  really 
wanted  to. 
Joe  (after  a  pause,  with  rising 

hope):  How — sir? 
Captain:  Well,  there  are  many 
ways.  For  example,  collecting 
old  metal  and  rubber  and  selling 
it  to  a  junk  man.  You  get  a 
pretty  good  price  now — ^and  it 
helps  cut  down  waste,  too. 
Joe  (suddenly  smiling):  I  could  do 

that — easily  I 
Captain:  A  few  hoiu^  each  week, 
and  you'll  be  able  to  save  more 
than  the  average. 
Kay:  I've  got  an  idea!    There's  no 
reason  why  I  can't  save  some- 
thing out  oif  my  allowance — and 
raise  extra  money,  tool 
Captain:  Good  girll 
Sally:  I  can  stay  in  and  mind 
people's  children  when  they 
want  to  go  out  to  a  movie  or 
someplace!    Once  a  week  would 
be  like  nothing  at  all. 
Johnny  (enthused):  I've  got  a  bike. 
Bet  I  could  do  errands  with  it 
and  make  enough  to  buy  plenty 
of  stamps! 
Fred  (excitedly):.!  can  ...  I  can 
.  .  .  (vexed).    Oh,  I'll  think  of 
something. 
Sergeant:  Well,  Joe,  see  what  you 
started.    (They  all  turn  to  the 
Captain  and  Sergeant.) 
Johnny:  Thanks  a  million,  sir! 
Joe  (beaming):  For  all  of  us! 
Captain:   It's  been  well  said: 
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Money  is  the  weapon  with 
which  weapons  are  made.  In 

this  war,  every  single  American 
— ^man,  woman,  child — ^is  really 
*'in  the  army."  And  the  more 
each  of  us  does — in  whatever 
way  he  can — the  quicker  will  be 
our  victory! 


>HNNY  {drawing  himself  up):  You 
can  count  on  us,  sir. 
(They  all  stand  at  attentiony  in  a 
straight  line  now.    The  Captain 

looks  at  them  proudly  and  draws 
himself  up  to  attention.) 

CURTAIN 
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Message  from  Bataan^ 


A  Playjor  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 


NOTE. — This  play  is  written  in\ 

a  form  which  permits  very  simptle 
prodiLction,  wilhotU  scenery  and 
with  only  a  few  props. 

Some  military  costumes  are  indi- 
cated, hut  these  may  be  sufficiently 
represented  by  the  use  of  soldiers' 
hats  and  helmets  alone. 

(Even  these  costumes  may  be 
omitted,  where  not  aoailable,  since 
the  Narrator  describes  each  setting 
and  places"  the  characters  upon 
entrance.  Where  no  costuming  is 
used,  it  is  all  the  more  important 
that  the  military  characters  carry 
themselves  like  soldiers,  upright  and 
assured  in  bearing.) 

The  form  of  the  play  generally  is 
that  of  the  ''Our  Town"  technique, 
used  by  Thornton  Wilder  in  that 
distinguished  drama;  but  it  has  an- 
tecedents at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
Elizabethan  drama  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  fellow  playwrights.  It  relies 
on  the  imagination  of  the  audience 
to  furnish  out  the  scenery  and  many 
details  of  properties  and  costume. 

Given  a  few  projyer  directions, 
audiences  never  fail — particularly 
yourtg  audiences. 


Characters 

Narrator. 

Bill  Rand,  24. 

Alec  Martbnko,  abovi  Bill's 

age. 

Captain. 

Mr.  Rand,  middle-aged. 
Mrs.  Rand,  middle-aged. 
Johnny  Rand,  13. 
Stanley  Martenko,  abovi  John- 
ny's age. 

Mary  Martenko,  a  couple  of 
years  younger. 

Soldier. 

Soldier,  with  a  bandaged  leg. 

Nurse — U.  S.  Army  (or  if  desired, 
a  Doctor  may  be  used  instead). 

Filipino  Soldier. 

Captain  in  the  Bataan  Army. 

(Curtain  rises  on  a  bare  sta^e.  No 
scenery,  no  properties.)  The 
Narrator  enters,  in  weil-wom 
clothes.  He  looks  the  audience 
over  for  a  while  before  speaking. 

Narrator  (speaks  informally, 
plainly.  He  might  be  your  cor- 
ner grocer,  or  your  letter-carrier, 
or  your  family  doctor  stopping  to 
chat  after  a  sickness  in  your 
family  has  been  cared  for  success- 


•Copyright  1942,  by  Bwnard  J.  Relnesl  Noiipro«B8skmal  groaps  may  produce  this  play,  whether 
admisBkm-is  olMrgfidoriiot,witlioat  the  payment  of  a  royalty  fee.  Applications  for  professioiial  productUMi 
rights  should  be  addreaaed  to  Mataon  4  Dofl^  «»  Fifth  Av«Mie.  .New  York. 
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juLLy).  Friends  .  .  .  fellow- 
Americans  .  .  .  you're  here  to 

see  a  play  about  War  Savings 
Stumps  and  Bonds  .  .  .  and  you 
will. 

But  this  is  not  going  to  be  a 
play  about  statistics,  dollars, 
and  cents  .  .  .  you  know,  so- 
ma iiy-and-so-niany  stani])s  and 
bonds  will  buy  so-many-and-so- 

many  bullets^  rifles,  tanks,  air- 
pianos. 

Those  statistics  are  mighty 
important,  there's  no  denying 
.  .  .  But  right  now  all  we  aim 
to  do  is  to  give  you  just  a  little 
idea  of  what  the  war  brought 
liome  to  one  American  family, 
and  particularly  to  one  boy, 
Johnny  Rand,  when  his  brother 
Bill  l)(>came  a  soldier.  {He  takes 
ojff  his  glasses,  wipes  them  with  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  pttts 
thtm  in  his  pocket  as  h<  proceeds.) 

But  I'm  getting  a  little  ahead 
of  myself.  I  just  want  to  men- 
tion that  in  this  play  the  scene 
shifts  from  places  in  a  town  right 
here  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  'way  across 
the  Pacific  to  the  peninsula  of 
Bataan  in  the  Phihppin^,  and 
back  again,  as  necessary.  But 
I'll  be  here  between  shifts,  to 
keep  things  straight  for  you  and 
to  fill  in  with — I  trust — ^helpful 
remarks. 

And,  oh  yes  ...  we  don't 
aim  to  be  realistic  about  the 
settings  and  such  in  this  play. 
It  would  tie  down  oiir  action 
too  much  and  would   be  an 


expense  we're  not  anxious  to  go 
to  these  days  .  .  .  {with  a  mild 
chuckle) .  Rather  put  the  money 
into  War  Savings  Stamps  and 
Bonds,  of  course.  .  .  .  And 
anyhow,  it  gives  you  a  chance 
to  us(}  your  imagination  a  bit, 
which  can  be  much  more  fun. 

On(!  last  thing  before  we 
begin  ...  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  The  name  of  this 
play  is  Message  From  Bataan. 
It  is  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
War  Savings  Program  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  is 
Acted  for  you  by  the  


under  the  diiection  of 


{He  moves  to  downstage,  lejt, 
and  holts.) 

All  ready  now.  The  first 
scene  pretty  much  speaks  for 
itself.  The  time  is  January 
1941,  almost  a  year  before  Pearl 
Harbor  shot  us  into  the  war. 
But  (yongress  has  passed  the 
Sdective  Service  Act,  and  we're 
getting  ready  for  what's  ahead, 
in  a  slow  sort  of  way. 

Among  the  young  fellers 
whose  numbers  have  come  up 
in  the  draft,  are  Johnny  Rand's 
big  brother  BiU,  and  Bill's 
friend,  Alec  Martenko.  They're 
in  the  other  room  there  (indin 
eating)  just  getting  through  with 
their  various  examinations.  .  .  . 
I  nearly  forgot  a  very  important 
point:  Both  Bill  and  Alec  have 
asked  to  be  assigned  to  avia- 
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tion  cadet  training.  Both  want 
to  be  flyers.  .  .  .  Here  they 
come.  .  .  • 

(He  takes  a  step  or  two,  which 

brings  him  to  extreme  lejt  down- 
stage, and  remains  in  view  in- 
conspiciimisly,  leaning  comforta^ 
bly  against  the  side  and  watching 
the  action  .  .  .  From  right  enter 
Bill  Rand  and  Alec  Mab- 
TENKO.    Bill  is  dark,  thin,  of 
medium  height.    Alec  is  tall, 
bUmd,  husky.    Both  are  finish- 
ing   dressing:  Alec   is  getting 
into  his  Army  jacket,  while  Bill 
is  still  busy  with  his  tie,  Jum- 
blingly,   before  putting  on  his 
jacket.   Both  are  excited.) 

Bill:  I  hope  I  made  iti 

Alec:  Keep  your  fingers  crossed. 
Bill— for  me,  too. 

Bill:  You  don't  need  it.  If  an 
athlete  like  you  isn't  good 
enough  to  be  a  pilot,  the  Army 
must  be  figuring  on  using  Super- 
man .  .  .  {He  pulls  at  his  tie, 
which  he  has  knotted  badly, 
bunched.)  Say,  Alec,  I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with 
me  all  of  a  sudden,  but  this  tie 
just  won't  come  out  right.  Will 
you  make  it  for  me? 

Alec  {smiling):  You're  a  little 
nervous,  that's  all.  {Low)  Con- 
fidentially, so  am  I.  {He  sets 
to  work  on  Bill's  tie.)  Hold 
still. 

Bill  {chin  up):  If  only  we  both 
made  it  ...  It  would  be.  great 
to  go  to  flying  school  together. 


and  graduate    together,  and 

maybe  get  assigned  to  the  same 
squadron. 
Alec:  We  went  through  high 
school  together  and  state  college 
together.  Maybe  our  luck  will 
hold.  {He  puks  tiyt  knot  tight.) 
There. 

Bill  {squirms  and  pvUs  it  loose. 
Gasping):   You  .   .  .  almost 
choked  me. 
Alec  {smiling):  I'm  sorry,  Bifl. 
Guess  I'm  still  nervous  .  .  . 
Oh-Oh,  it  won't  be  long  now. 
Here  comes  the  Captain. 
Bill:  Quick,  help  me  with  my 
coat.    (Alec    heli)s    him  slip 
into  it.   As  Bill  buttons  the 
first  button,  the  Captain  enters 
at  right,  carrying  two  large  record 
cards  which  he  is  examining. 
Bill  and  Alec  straighten  to 
attention  and  salute.    The  Cap- 
tain automatically  returns  the 
salute ,  glances  up  for  a  moment, 
and  studies   the  cards  again. 
The   others   remain   stiffly  at 
attention,  though  Bill  tries  sur- 
rept  it  iously — and    nervously — to 
finish  buttoning  up.) 
Captain    {without    looking  up): 
Better  finish  dressing,  K-and. 
At  ease,  men. 
Bill:  Yes,  sir.    Thank  you,  sir. 
{Fumhlingly  he  buttons  the  rest 
of  his  jacket.) 
Captain    {looking   up):  Private 

Martenko  ... 
Alec  (eagerly):  Yes,  Captain? 

Captain:  You're  a  pretty  nearly 
perfect  physical  specimen.  Tests 
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and  educational  background 
satisfactoiy  .  •  ♦  You  are  recom- 
mended for  aviation  flight  train- 
ing. 

Alec:  Thank  you,  sir!  That's 
great,  ar!    Tliank  you,  sir! 

Captain  {wUh  a  amUe):  I  heard 

you  the  first  time. 

Alec  {subsiding):  Yes,  sir. 

Captain.  Private  Rand  .  .  . 

Rand  (ajter  a  moment^  tensely): 
Y-yes,  sir? 

Captain:  In  your  case,  it  was 
found  that  youi'  vision  does  not 
meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments. You  are  not  acceptable 
for  aviation  training. 

Bill:  But  I  played  with  Alec — 
Alec  and  I  ha v e  b een —  {He 
&tap8.  With  great  dimppoint- 
meni.)    Yes,  sh*. 

Captain  {after  looking  him  over 
for  a  moment):  In  Ae  Army, 
Rand,  every  service  is  impor- 
tant. We're  a  great  machine— 
but  if  one  Uttle  cog  is  missing, 
or  not  functioning  properly,  it 
throws  the  whole  works  out  of 
gear. 

Bill  {low):  Yes,  sir. 

Captain:  Every  place  in  the  Army 
is  a  place  of  honor.  I'll  admit 
theorems  htUe  glory  or  ^amor  in 
manv  of  them  .  .  .  but  with- 
out  the  more  routine  services — 
the  dull,  dirty  work,  if  you 
choose — there's  be  mighty  few 
heroes  .  .  .  and  mighty  httle 
chance  for  victory. 

Bill;  I  .  .  .  guess  that's  so,  sir. 


Captain  {examining  the  record 
card) :  You  were  in  charge  of  the 
delivery  service  for  a  depart- 
ment store,  eh  .  .  .  (looking  up) 
Eather  young  to  be  head  of  a 
department.  You  must  have 
been  pretty  good  at  it. 

Alec:  Excuse  me.  Captain  .  .  . 
but  he  really  has  brains.  Got 
terrific  marks  at  state  col- 
lege. ... 

Captain  (dryly):  Thank  you,  Mar- 
tenko  .  .  .  Rand,  you'll  be  as- 
signed to  service  with  the  .  .  . 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Bill  (after  a  pause,  disappointed): 
The  Quartermaster  Corps  ..  .  . 

Alec  (under  his  breath,  wi^  dis- 
gust): The  Quartermaster 
Corps  ... 

Captain  (sharply):  I  haven't  time 
now  to  tell  you  about  the  im- 
portance of  tiie  Quartermaster 
Corps.  You'll  discover  that  for 
yourself.  I'll  j  ust  say  that  we're 
eventually  going  to  have  a  huge 
army  .  .  .  and  keeping  it  prop- 
erly supplied  will  call  for  the 
best  brains  we  can  muster. 
That's  all  now. 

Bill  and  Alec  (aaluUng) :  Yes/sir. 

(Captain  returns  salute  and  goes 
off  right.  Bill  and  Alec  go 
dovdy  tmoard  left,  and  halt  just 
left  of  center.  Bill  is  dovmcast. 
Alec  is  also  depressed^  on  Bill's 
account.) 

Alec:  Tough  luck,  Bill. 

Bill  (low):  I  guess  the  Army 
knows  what  it's  doing.  Must 
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be  all  I'm  good  for  .  .  .  The 
Quartermaster  Corps.  .  .  . 

Alec:  M  aybe  when  they  see  what 
a  great  job  you  do,  they'll  put 
you  into  something  else. 

Bill:  Oh,  well,  we  can't  all  be 
heroes  .  .  \  (turning) ,  so  I  guess 
that  part's  up  to  you.  (Offering 
his  hand.)  The  best  of  luck, 
Alec. 

Alec  (shaking  hands):  Thanks, 

Bill  .  .  .  and  the  same  to  you. 
Between  us  we'll  make  this  a 
man's  army.    So  long. 

Bill:  So  long.  (Alec  goes  off 
right)  .  .  .  (To  himself):  Wait 
till  they  hear  about  this  back 
home  .  .  .  (With  disgust.)  The 
Quartermaster  Corps  .  .  .  (He 
goes  slowly  off  left.) 

Narrator  (moving  toward  center): 
They  heard  about  it  back  home 
soon  enough.    Alec  wrote  his 
folks  as  soon  as  he  got  to  his 
assigned  post— Randolph  Field, 
the  Ijig  aviation  training  center 
in  Texas.    Bill  wrote  from  a 
camp  down  south.    Both  were 
a  long  way  from  home.  ...  I 
don't  know  how  Alec's  folks 
took  it,  but  I  imagine  they  re- 
acted like  most  parents.  The 
father  proud  and  pleased,  the 
mother  proud  too,  but  also  a 
little  worried.    You  know  how 
mothers  are.  .  .  •    Over  at  the 
Rand  home,  though,  I  know 
just  what  went  on.    I  drop  in 
pretty  often.    Bill's  dad  was 
more  than  a  little  disappointed, 
though  he  tried  not  to  show  it. 
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(Mr.  Rand  enters  at  left,  halts 
after  two   or   three   sti  }).^.  and 
addresses  himself  eamesdy  to  the 
Narrator.) 
Mr.  Rand:  Without  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  you  couldn't  have 
an  aniiy  ...    (To  the  avdience): 
Without     the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  you  couldn't  have  an 
army.      (He  looks  at  the  Nak- 
RATOK  challengingly.) 
Narrator  (nodding):  That's  right, 
Mr.  Rautl,  we  certainly  couldn't. 
(PartiaUy  satisfied,  Mb.  Rand 
goes  o  f  left.) 
Narrator:  That's  what  he'd  keep 
saying,  whenever  the  subject 
came  up.     As  for  Mrs.  Rand, 
she  felt  somewhat  relieved. 
(Mas.  Rand  enters  at  left.) 
Mrs.  Rand:  Bill's  a  delicate  boy. 
I'm  glad  he's  not  in  dangerous 
work  .  .  .      (Wilh>  a  worried 
vjrinkle.)      I  hope  he  doesn't 
overstrain  himself  lifting  things. 
(She  nods  to  the  Nabbator  and 
goes  off  left.) 
Narrator:  As  I  said,  they're  like 
most  parents . . .  But  it's  young 
Johnny  Rand  I'd  like  you  to 
know  about  particularly.  John- 
ny and  his  big  brother  were 
pals— real  pals.  Bill  never  went 
to   a  baseball   game  without 
Johnny.    And  when  Bill  was  a 
substitute  pitcher  on  his  col- 
lege team,  he'd  always  send 
Johnny  tickets  and  train  fare  for 
week-end  games.   State  college 
was  only  a  couple  of  hours  away 
by  train.   Never  missed  once 


.  .  .  There  were  all  kinds  of 
other  things,  too — so  many  of 
the  little  things  that,  when  they 
exist,  go  to  make  that  rather 
wonderful  bond  •  .  .  between 
brother  and  brother. 

One  of  these  things  was: 
Whenever  Bill  wrote  home — 
from  college  or  anywhere — ^he'd 
always  send  along  a  special  let- 
ter for  Johnny,  in  a  separate 
envelope,  separately  addressed 
to  '^ohn  Rand,  Esquire/^  And 
in  his  first  letter  after  being 
assigned  to  the  Qnartennaster 
Corps,  Bill  tried  to  break  the 
news  gently ,  even  kidding  a 
little.  But  to  Johnny  it  wasn't 
funny.  You  can  see  for  your- 
selves .  .  .  Here  comes  Johnny 
from  the  house  right  now  .  .  . 

(Narrator  quietly  returns  to 
his  place  at  eMreme  left  down- 
stage. Johnny  enters  slowly 
jiom  lejt,  looking  unhappy  as  he 
reads  a  Utter  ovt  lovd*  He  halts 
a  little  left  of  center.) 

Johnny:  "...  and  so  now  that 

I^m  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
— ^without  which  our  Axmy 
would  starve  to  death  and 
freeze  to  death,  or  rather,  down 
south  hare,  bake  to  death  in 
the  open  sun^ — I'm  really  begin- 
nizig  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  supplies,  and  of  the 
money  to  pay  for  them.  Be- 
tween us,  Johnny,  you  and  I 
have  built  up  a  pretty  good 
postage  stamp  collection  ..." 

U 


Narrator  {quietly,  to  audience): 
That's  one  more  of  those  little 
things  I  referred  to. 
Johnny  {reading  on):  ''Now  it's 
time  to  start  collecting — buying 
war  stamps.  If  you  and  the 
rest  of  the  folks  back  home  don't 
buy  plenty  of  war  stamps  and 
bonds,  I  may  be  out  of  a  job 
soon.  No  supplies,  no  work 
for  the  Quartennast^  Corps. 
So  don't  let  me  down  ,  .  .  Seri- 
ously, though,  Johnny,  my  job 
is  importfuit,  even  though  in 
it  I'll  never  get  a  chance  to  be 
a  hero.  That  part  may  be  up 
to  you  some  day,  thoi^h  it  will 
be  a  h(TO  of  peace,  I  hope  .  .  . 
Write  me  about  everything  you 
do  and  everythix^  that  goes 
on  out  your  way. 
your  pal  .  .  .  Bill."  (He  folds 
the  letter  slowly  and  puts  U  bade 
in  the  envelope.  Then,  with  dis- 
gust): In  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  .  .  .  {He  sUmds  there  mo- 
tionless, depressed,  his  gaze  on 
the  ground.) 
Narrator:  To  Johnny  tiie  news 
is  bad  enough  in  itself.  But 
watch  what  happens  when  Alec 
Martenko's  young  brother  Stan- 
ley conies  out  of  his  house — ^they 
Uve  just  acsxoss  the  street  from 
each  other.  The  girl  with  Stan- 
ley is  his  sister  Mary.  {Lower- 
ing his  noiee  just  a  little.)  She 
always  sort  of  liked  Johnny 
.  .  .  Here  they  are. 

(Stanley  enters  from  righi, 
followed  by  Mary.  Stanley 


is  aJHnU  Johnny's  age,  but  bigger 
and  domineering.  Mab.y  is  a^Mmt 
10  or  11,  and  sweet.  Stanley 
is  almost  daneing  for  joy.) 
Stanley  {rapidly,  rushing  to  him): 
Johnny  I  Did  you  hear  the 
news? 

Johnny  {spiritlessly) :  Hi,  Stanley. 

Stanley:  My  brother  Alec  is  a 
pilot!  We  just  had  a  letter  from 
him.  Isn't  that  something! 
My  brother  Alec  is  a  pilot! 

Johnny:  Not  yet,  be  isn't.  He's 
only  been  accepted  for  training 
so  far.  You  won't  know  for 
months  yet. 

Stanley  (scornfully):  Go  on,  once 
you're  accepted,  you're  prac- 
tically sure  of  becoming  a  pilot. 
They  won't  take  you  unless 
you're  mighty  good  ...  I'll 
bet  Alec  comes  back  a  hero  .  .  . 
with  a  dozen  medals  .  .  .  I'll 
bet  he'll  give  me  one,  if  I  ask 
bun — ^for  a  souvenir.  (This  is 
too  much  for  Johnny.  He  turns 
away  as  if  to  leave.)  Wait  a 
mmute,  Johnny  .  .  .  (With  a 
touch  (f  superiority)  I  hear  your 
brother  didn't  make  out  so  well. 

Johnny  {turning  back,  low):  No. 

Stanley  (patronizingly):  Not 
everybody  is  good  enough  to  fly 
a  plane.  You  can't  tell,  maybe 
Bill  will  get  to  be  an  officer  ( With 
a  touch  of  contempt)  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  Any- 
how, he'll  never  have  to  face 
danger  .  .  .  the  way  a  pilot  has 
to. 


Johnny  {hotly,  riadij  tofigld):  My 
brother  could  be  a  pilot  too — 
and  a  real  hero — if  not  for  his 
eyes.  They  told  him  it  was  j ust 
his  eyes  that  weren't  good 
enough — otherwise  he'd  make  a 

fine  pilot! 
Stanley  (towering  over  Johnny): 

All  right,  all  right,  don't  try  to 
act  tough  with  me.  My  broth- 
er's going  to  be  a  flyer — and 
yours  is  <roinu-  to  stay  nice  and 
safe,  buying  food  and  supphes 
for  my  brother.  That's  how  it 
is  .  .  .  and  if  you  don't  like 
it — (He  pauses  and  glares  chal- 
lengingly  at  Johnny.) 
Mary  {stepping  between  them. 
Sharply):  Stanley!  You  know 
what  Pa  said  about  fighting.  If 
he   catches   you   just  once 

more  

Stanley:  Oh,   all  right  (mocfc- 

ingly).    The  Quartermaster 

Corps  .  .  .  (He  goes  ojf  right. 

Johnny  remains  glaring  after 

him.) 

Mary  (gently):  Don't  mind  what 
Stanley  said,  Johnny.    He  can 
be  an  awful  dope  when  he  tries. 
Johnny:  I  guess  ...  he  said  only 

what  was  so. 
;Mary:  Any  fool  ought  to  know 
that  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  in  the  whole  Army!  Don't 
they  .  .  .  (uncertainly)  buy  the 
food  .  .  .  and  the  uniforms  .  . . 
and  the  .  .  .  beds?  .  .  . 
Johnny  (looks  ai  her  a  momeni 
in  h  u  ni  il  iation.   Then,  savagely) : 
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Yes  .  .  .  Mire  .  .  .  the  beds. 
{He  rushes  off  left.) 

Mary  (taking  a  step  after  him; 
sympaiheticaUy):  Joiumy  .  .  . 
{She  stops,  tvTM,  and  goes  sadly 
oJJ  right.) 

Narrator:  As  the  months  of  194 1 
passed,  Alec  Martenko  finished 
his  training  passing  with  the 
mark  of  "Excellent,"  and  be- 
came Flight  Lieutenant  Alex- 
ander I).  Martenko,  Air  Cor])s, 
United  States  Anny.  Letters 
from  him  then  began  to  arrive 
with  postmarks  from  diifcrent 
fields  in  the  U.  S.  A.  .  .  .  till 
one  day  in  the  fall  the  postmark 
read:  "Territory  of  Hawaii." 
.  .  .  Bill  Kand,  too,  finished  his 
basic  training  in  the  United 
States  .  .  .  Tlien,  late  in  the 
summer  of  1941,  a  letter  fi-om 
him  arrived  postmarked:"  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth."  Both 
boys  w«re  m  service  in  the 
Pacific. 

And  so  things  stood  .  .  . 
mitil  that  date  no  American 
will  evei  forget  .  .  .  December 
7,  1941  .  .  .and  Pearl  Harbor. 
A  few  hours,  after  the  treacher- 
ous bombs  fell  on  Hawaii,  more 
of  the  same  blasted  the  Philip- 
pn^,  as  a  Japanese  invasion 
expedition  in  overwhelming  force 
made  landings  there  and  ad- 
vanced, slowly  but  continually, 
against  the  American  and  Fili- 
pino forces  on  the  peninsula  of 
Bataan.  (Pattse.) 


I  don't  have  to  tell  you  much 
about  Bataan,  I'm  sure.  Who 

can  ever  forget  the  brave  stand 
our  boj^s — and  the  fighting  Fili- 
pinos— ^put  up  i^ainst  the  over- 
w helming  might  of  the  enemy? 
After  the  first  Jap  air  attacks 
we  had  only  a  handful  of  fight- 
ing planes  left,  against  hundreds 
of  Japanese  machines  ...  a 
handful  of  tanks,  against  scores 
of  Jap  tanks  .  .  .  Our  com- 
bined American  and  Filipino 
troops  were  outnumbered  six  to 
one,  eight  to  one,  even  ten  to 
one  .  .  .  But  our  men  under 
General  MacArthur  dug  in  across 
Bataan  Peninsula,  in  wild  hill 
and  jungle  country  .  .  .  and 
held  that  line.  Held  it  through 
January  of  1942,  though  the 
Japs  hurled  masses  of  men  and 
steel  against  us  .  .  .  Held  it 
through  February,  though  the 
Japs  launched  even  more  might 
against  us  .  .  .  Held  it  through 
March,  as  the  Japs  frantically 
rushed  reinforcements  to  the 
islands  for  one  tremendous  final 

drive  .  .  . 

Our  boys  on  Bataan  knew  it 
was  coming  .  .  .  knew  too  that 
their  country,  caught  unpre- 
pared and  off  guard,  would  not 
be  able  to  relieve  them  in  time. 
But  often  their  eyes  tmned 
toward  the  sea,  the  gateway 
from  America  .  .  .  And  they 
knew  that  our  might  and  our 
fury,  though  mustered  too  late 
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to  save  them,  would  in  the  not 
far  future,  come  rolling  over  the 
Pacific,  and  the  shell-scarred 
flag  of  freedom  they  kei)t  flying 
over  Corregidor  would  be  back 
there  in  greater  glory  . . .  thanks 

.to  them! 

{Pause,  Narrator  takes  out 
a  big  handkerchief  and  wipes  his 
^ace  before  resuming.) 

I  gu^  I  got  worked  up  a  bit. 
Always  happens  to  me,  every 
time  I  think  of  the  heroes  of 
Bataan  .  .  .  Speaking  of  heroes 
reminds  me  .  .  .  I'd  better  get 
back  to  Johnny's  brother  Bill,  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and 
to  Flight  Lieutenant  Martenko, 
of   the   Ail-   Corps  .  .  .  Both 
were  servmg  in  the  Phihppines 
when  the  Japs  unleashed  their 
wai"  machine  against  us.  But 
the  Philippines  are  a  big  place— 
the  islands  cover  a  3,000-mile 
stretch  of  the  Pacific— and  as  it 
happened,  Bill  and  Alec  met  for 
the  first  time  there  only  a  week 
before  Pearl  Harbor.    They  had 
quite  a  reunion — on  48  hoins, 
leave  in  Manila — and  arranged 
to  meet  again  the  month  after, 
on  Christmas  leave  .  .  .  But 
then  came    December  7  .  •  . 
and  the  next  time  they  met,  it 
was  in  a  roughly  built  hut  on 
a  jungle-screened   hillside  on 
Bataan  .  .  .  And  by  the  irony 
of  modem  war — as  if  to  show 
you  never  can  tell — the  flyer 
Alec   Martenko,   along  with 


other  members  of  the  Air  Corps 
whose  planes  were  destroyed  in 
the  first  Japanese  attacks,  had 
to  serve  as  an  ordinary  infantry- 
man with  a  rifle,  w4th  no  chance 
to  be  a  hero  in  the  air  .  .  . 
while  Johnny's  brother  Bill  and 
liis  fello^^■  quartermasters  were 
among  the  men  who  had  the 
most  difficult  assignments  and 
ran  the  greatest  risks.    For  the 
quartermasters  on  Bataan  had  a 
j  ob  that  kept  them  too  busy  even 
to  iii-e  a  rifle  .  .  .  the  job  of 
feeding  our  Army,  keeping  it  as 
sheltered  as  possible,  running 
up  supplies  of  oil  and  gasoline 
for  our  scout  cars  and  motor- 
cycles.   This  was  their  job  in  a 
country  mostly  dominated  by 
the  enemy  .  .  .  and  most  of  it 
liad  to   be   done   imder  the 

enemy's  fii'e. 

The  quartermasters  bought 

ui)  all  the  available  rice  and 
cattle  from  the  Filipino  farmers, 
as  long  as  that  was  possible. 
Then,  during  the  slow  retreat  to 
Bataan,  they  scoured  the  coun- 
tryside for  every  grain  of  rice, 
every  edible  wild  vegetable  or 
root,  every  wfld  pig  or  other 
animal  at  all  fit  to  eat.  When 
salt  gave  out,  they  got  a  new 
supply    ...    by  distiUing 
water   from  the   ocean.  At 
night  they  slipped  through  the 
Japanese  lines  to  carry  on  their 
search  for  suppUes,  got  back 
safely — in  most  cases — snatched 
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a  few  minutes*  sleep  .  .  .  and 

started  all  over  again.  Mean- 
time,  day  and  night,  Japanese 
shells  came  over,  and  Japanese 
bombs  dropped  death. 

With  the  b^inning  of  April, 
the  Japanese  heavy  reinforce- 
ments were  ready,  and  thek 
"big  push''  began.  They  came 
over  in  masses,  day  and  night, 
with  tanks  shielding  them  in 
front  and  bombers  blasting  a 
path  for  them.  Our  men  had 
for  months  been  on  short 
rations;  now  tiiey  had  even 
less  to  eat.  For  months  they 
had  gone  with  little  sleep;  now 
they  conld  hardly  sleep  at  all, 
as  the  Japanese  cannon  kept 
rofuing,  night  and  day. 

As  for  the  quartermasters, 
they  became  even  busier,  if 
that  was  possible  .  .  .  search- 
ing for  scarce  food,  repairing 
damaged  supplies,  dehvering 
what  they  conld  to  our  units 
under  fire. 

{He  goes  slowly  toward  right.) 

No  stage  play  could  evc^ 
hope  to  show  you  what  it  was 
like  on  Bataan,  those  fierce  first 
days  of  April.  Here,  just  try 
to  imagine  a  typical  camp  of  a 
small  American  Army  unit,  on 
a  hillside  screened  by  jungle 

tarees  and  shrubberv. 

■  ■■■  \j 

{He  goes  ojff  right,  arid  returm 
in  a  moment  with  a  litHe  hay  or 

straw  from  a  box  just  ojf stage. 
He  puts  bits  oj  hay  down  on  two 


or  three  spots  on  the  right  half  o/ 

the  stage,  steps  ojff  right  again, 
and  retiwrns  with  a  bwiap  bag, 
which  he  unfolds  and  spreads 
like  a  sleeping-mat  along  right 
rmr.  LasAy,  he  brings  in  a  few 
small  rocks,  which  he  arranges 
like  a  tiny  fireplace  a  little  left 
•  qfeenUr.) 

Narratoh:  Try  to  imagine  a 
crude  hut  .  .  .  shells  bursting 
far  and  near,  ahnost  without  a 
break  .  .  .  Jap  planes  in  great 
numbers  overhead,  dropping 
bombs  and  spattering  machine- 
gun  fire  .  .  .  Japanese  snipers 
concealed  in  trees  in  the  dis- 
tance, letting  go  every  few  min- 
utes, each'' ping!"  a  messenger  of 
possible  death  or  damage  to  an 
American  or  Filipino  soldier.  .  . 

Then  night  falls  .  .  .  (As  the 
Narrator  continues,  an  eas- 
hausted  American  Soi/Dibr,  in  a 
urinkled,  ragged  uniform,  with 
torn  shoes,  comes  iai  from  rigH, 
takes  off  his  hslm^t,  and  drops 
down  oil  the  burlap  bag,  where  he 
tries  to  faU  adeep.  But  he  can't, 
and  only  tosses  restlessly,  turning 
from  side  to  side,  then  putting  his 
hands  to  his  ears  as  if  to  shut  out 
the  noise  of  gunfire.  Meantime, 
the  Narrator  has  continued 
speaking.) 

Narrator:  But  the  terrific  shell- 
ing by  Japanese  guns  continues, 
doing  Utile  damage  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  wearing  our  men  down. 
{He  remains  watching  the  Soir- 
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DiBR  pityingly  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.) 

Soldier  (sitting  up,  despairingly) : 
It's  no  use  ...  If  those  Jap  guns 

would  lay  off  for  only  an  hour  .  .  . 
(He  mcs,  picks  up  his  helmet, 
and  drags  himself  off  right.  The 
Narrator  watckts  him  go,  pity- 
ingly, then  turns  again  to  the 
audience.) 
Narrator:  Day  and  nighl, 
Amedcan  Army  doctors  and 
nurses  are  busy  caring  for  the 
wounded  .  .  . 

(A  Soldier  with  a  bandaged 
leg  wound  comes  limping  along 
from  left,  leaning  on  an  Army 
Nurse.  They  cross  slowly,  the 
soldier  unwillingly;  he  turns  his 
head  two  or  three  times,  as  if 
trying  to  get  boAik  to  his  post. 
The  Nurse  is  gentle  hut  firm 
with  him.  She  lead.^  him  off 
right.) 

Narrator:  Those  doctors  and 
nurses  worked  miracles  on 
Bataan  .  .  .  and  even  the 
wounded  tried  to  keep  on  fight- 
ing .  .  .  (Pause.  He  turns  to 
right.)  This  is  the  camp  to 
which  Bill  Rand  is  assigned. 
Alec  Martenko  is  at  a  post  only 
a  mile  away,  not  far  from  the 
sea  ...  It's  cool  here  this  night. 
A  FiUpino  soldier  comes  inside 
to  warm  himsdf  at  the  tiny, 
screened  fire. 

(Filipino  soldier  in  ragged 
khaki  shorts  enters  from  left  and 
squats  near  the  stones,  holding 


out  his  hands  over  the  imaginary 
fire.) 

Narrator:  And  here's  Alec  Mar- 
tenko .  .  .  Strange  houi-  to 
come  visiting,  I  must  say.  .  .  . 

(Alec  e liters  at  right.  Flif 
uniform  is  dirty,  wrinUed,frayed. 
His  left  arm  is  bandaged  near  the 
shoulder.  He  is  very  tired.) 
Alec:  Hello.  (The¥uAvmostaHs 
to  rise.  He  is  only  a  primte.) 
Don't  get  up.  We  need  all 
that's  left  of  our  energy  for 
the  Japs .  ( The  F  i  l  i  p  i  x  o  -s w  iles 
wearily  and  stays  sealed.  Alec, 
standing,  bends  a  little  and  warms 
his  hand.'i  at  the  fire.) 
Alec:  Seen  Sei^eant  Rand  .  .  . 
Bill  Rand,  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps? 

Filipino  (smiling  vjarmly  at  men' 
tion  of  the   name):  BiU  Rand 
my  pal.    Went  look  for  food  . . . 
oiit  there.    (He  gestures  to  left.) 
Alec  :  Is  he  gone  long? 
Filipino:  'Most  two  hours  (wor- 
ricd).    Too  long.     (Shakes  his 
head.)    Too  long. 
Alec  (glancing  at  his  wrist  watch) : 
1  can't  stay  more  than  a  few 
minutes.    (He  goes  toward  left, 
halts  near  the  side  and  peers  out 
into  the  darkness.) 
FiiiiPiNO    (troubled):   Bill  went 
through  Jap  lines.    Gone  long 
.  .  .    Don't  like. 
Alec:  He's  your  pal,  is  he? 
Filipino:  My  pal.    All  quarter- 
masters work  hard.    Bill,  he 
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work  most  hard.  Number  one 
quartermaster. 
Alec  (JerverUly):  I  hope  he  oomes 
through.  {He  glances  at  his 
wrist  Wdtch  agairiy  then  peers  out 
left — aTid  suddenly  strains  his 
neck  jorward  as  if  he  sees  some- 
tihing*  Bvt  he  is  mistaken  y  evi- 
dently, for  he  shakes  his  head  in 
disappointmetUy  and  turns,)  This 
is  one  time  I  paxticularly  didn't 
want  to  miss  him.  (He  starts  to- 
ward right.)  But  I'm  afraid  

(A  Captain  enters  from  rigid, 
in  a  worn  uniform,  very  tired. 
The  Filipino  rises.  He  and 
Alec  salvie.  The  Captain  r«- 

turns  it.) 

Alec:  Lieutenant  Martenko  of 
the  Air  Carps,  sir.  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  friend,  Sergeant  Rand. 

Captain:  Isn't  he  back  yet?  I 
don't  like  that.  We've  lost  a 
good  many  quartermasters  late- 
ly.   Can't  afford  it. 

Alec:  If  he  .  .  .  when  he  gets 
back,  sir,  will  you  tell  him  I  was 
here  .  .  .  and  may  not  be  able 
to  see  him  for  .  .  .  ior  quite 
some  time,  sir. 

Captain  {gazing  at  him  keenly  Jor  a 
moment):  I'll  be  glad  to,  lieu- 
tenant (troubled).  But  he  should 
have  been  back  before  now.  {He 
gazes  of  left  anxiously.) 

Alec  {after  a  last  intense  stare  out 
iiUo  the  jungle) :  Well  .  . .  good- 
by,  sir. 

{He  salutes.  Captain  and 
Filipino  return  the  salute.  Just 
as  he  is  ahout  to  step  out  of  sight, 


Bill  enters  from  left,  wearily. 
His  unijorm  is  torn  and  dirty;  the 
trousers  are  rolled  up  a6oee  the 
knees.  He  carries  a  small  arm- 
ful of  vegetable  roots,  which  he 
drops  wearily  to  the  ground  ai 
left  of  the  stones.) 

Captain  {happily):  Sergeant 
Randl  (Alec  turns  at  these 
words.)  Glad  to  see  you  back. 
We  were  afraid  that  this  time 
.  .  .  {He  does  not  finish.) 

Filipino  {/vis  face  has  lighted  up  at 
sight  of  Bill;  grinning  happily) : 
Much  afraid  .  .  . 

Alec  {going  to  him):  Hello,  Bill. 
Just  in  time. 

Bill:  Hello,  Alec. 

Filipino  (picking  up  the  roots):  I 

take  these  to  wash. 

Bill:  Thanks,  Joe.  (To  Cap- 
tain) All  I  could  find,  sir,  were 

a  few  roots. 
Captain:   They  can  be  eaten, 

which  is  something.  Well,  bet- 
ter try  to  catch  some  sleep. 
{He  goes  of  right.  The  Fili- 
pino also  goes  of  right,  carrying 
the  roots.  Bill,  worn  out,  drops 
down  beside  the  fireplace  and 
holds  ovt  his  hands,  rubbing  to 
get  the  stijffness  ovi  of  them.) 

Bill:  What  brings  you  over  to- 
night, Alec? 

Alec  {after  a  pause):  Bill  .  .  . 
have  you  any  letters  written  to 
your  folks  back  home? 

Bill  {surprised  at  the  question): 
Yes — to  pop  and  ma.  Every- 
body here  writes  home  in  our 
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spare  time  .  .  .  though  we 

hardly  expect  the  letters  will 
get  there.  It  makes  us  feel  in 
touch,  somehow  .  .  .  Alec,  do 
you  think  the  folks  back  home 
realize  what  we  go  through? 
Can  they  appreciate  what  this 
war  is  like? 

Alec:  It's  hiu*d  to,  unless  you're 
right  in  it.  We've  got  to  give 
them  time,  I  guess.  {He  glances 
at  his  wrist  watch.)  If  you'll  let 
me  have  your  letters,  Bill  .  .  . 
I'll  try  to  get  them  through. 

Bill  (amased) :  Get  them  through? 

How  can  vou  ?    {He  breaks 

ojff,  and  looks  at  him  intently.) 
Oh  ...  I  tMnk  I  know.  You 
...  I  won't  be  seeing  you  for 
a  while,  will  I? 

Alec  (rapidly):  That's  it,  Bill. 
Bataan  is  almost  finished — for 
this  time.  Headquarters  is  try- 
ing to  get  out  as  many  men  as 
possible,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness— to  Australia,  to  carry  on 
the  fight  from  there.  But  we've 
only  a  few  boats,  and  fewer 
planes,  and  headquarters  is  tak- 
ing mostly  aviation  personnel. 
They  figure  we're  the  ones  who 
can  do  the  most  damage  to  the 
Japs,  once  we  get  back  into 
planes  ...  If  I  get  through,  I'll 
mail  your  letters  froin  Aus- 
tralia. 

Bill  {after  a  moment,  quietly) : 
Thanks,  Alec.  (He  rises  and 
goes  to  upper  right  comer,  where 
he  stoops  and  comes  up  with  an 
envelope,  thick  wUh  paper  in- 


side.) H^e  you  are,  Alec. 
There  are  a  couple  of  long 

letters  inside — it's  my  last  en- 
velope. 

Alec  {taking  it):  Jil  get  through, 
these  will. 

Bill:  Thanks.  (He  puts  out  his 
hand.)  Well  this  is  it— Wait, 
Alec.  Can  you  give  me  a 
couple  of  minutes?  I  almost 
forgot — there's  no  letter  for  my 
brother  Johnny  in  there  .  .  . 
and  he  and  I  were  such  pals  .  .  . 

Alec  {glancing  at  his  watch) :  For 
Johnny?  Sure,  go  ahead.  I'll 
have  to  trot  part  way,  that's 
all.    Go  ahead. 

(Bill  goes  to  comer  a>gain  and 
comes  back  with  a  small  piece  of 
brown  wrapping  paper,  wrinkled 
and  irregularly  torn.) 

Bill:  This  will  have  to  do  for 
stationery.  I'll  make  it  short. 
(He  sits  near  tiie firepUux.  After 
a  few  moment's  tfiought,  he  starts 
writing  rapidly.  Soon  lie  is  fin- 
ished, and  rises.) 

Bill  {As  Alec  hands  him  the  en- 
velope and  he  folds  and  inserts 
the  ''letter"  for  Johnny):  It 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  send  letters 
to  the  others,  and  not  write 
Johnny  a  .  .  .  last  .  .  .  mes- 
sage from  Bataan. 

Alec  {trying  to  seem  cheerful):  It 
certainly  wouldn't. 

Bill:  If  I  ...  don't  get  the 
chance.  Alec  .  .  .  and  you  get 
leave  to  go  home  .  .  .  will  you 
tell  them  about  me  .  .  .  and 
that  .  .  .  being  in  the  Quai  ter- 
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master  Corps  was — {Quickly)  is 
.  .  .  quite  a  job? 
Alec:  Don't  worry,  I'll  tell  them 

.  .  .  every thinp:. 

Bill  {putting  (fut  his  handy  seem- 
ingly cheerfvUy)  Well  then,  this 
is  .  .  .  so  lon^,  pal. 

Alec  {taking  his  hand):  So  long, 
BiU. 

Bill:  Till  .  .  .  the  next  time. 

Alec  {With  a  smile):  Ritrht. 

(They  look  at  each  other  in 
silence.  Then  Alec  twrns  and 
goes  ojf  right .  Bill  watch  e  s 
him  for  two  or  three  momeniSy 
then  turns  and  slowly  goes  of 
lejt  .  .  .  The  Nabkator  walks 
over  and  picks  up  the  stoneSj 
takes  til  em  just  of  stage  right  j  and 
returns  at  once.) 

Narrator:  Bill  caught  his  forty 
winks,  then  was  back  on  the  job 
again.  Alec  and  the  others 
tried  to  nm  the  Japanese  gaunt- 
let, heading  for  Australia  .  .  . 
Meantime,  back  home  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  .  .  .  (He  goes  to  extreme 
lejt  and  without  stepping  out  of 
sight  picks  up  two  plain  chairs 
from  just  of  stage.  He  places 
til  em  in  a  horizontal  line,  a  few 
jeet  apart,  Jadng  diagonally  for- 
ward and  slightly  toward  each 
oth ef\  hut  both  within  the  1  eft 
half  of  the  stage.  He  gets  third 
chair  similarly  J  and  puts  it  down- 
stage left.  Then  he  turns  to  the 
audience.)  ...  the  Rand  family 
like  millions  of  other  American 
faiuiUes,  closely  followed  the 
newspaper  and  radio  accounts 


of  the  Battle  of  Bataan.  The 

Rand  family,  like  thousands  of 
other  American  famihes,  had  a 
special  personal  interest  in  Ba- 
taan ... 

Their  Bill  was  fighting  there 
•  •  ■ 

In  the  Rand  home,  the  family 
has  finished  supper.  Mr.  Rand 
heads  for  the  living  room.  He 
tries  not  to  show  it,  but  if  you 
look  closely,  you  can  see  the 
worry  in  his  eyes. 

(Mr.  Rand  enters  from  left, 
newspaper  in  hand.  He  may 
be  wearing  house  slippers  and  a 
simple  smoking-jacket  or  loung- 
in^-robe.  There  is  an  unlighted 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  takes  the 
chair  Jarthest  right,  and  starts 
reading  his  paper.  The  news 
makes  him  frown.  .  .  Johnny 
enters  from  left,  drying  his  hands 
on  a  handkerchief.  He  is  de- 
pressed.) 

Mr.  Rand  {without  looking  up): 
Dishes  dried,  Johnny? 

Johnny:  Yes,  dad. 

{Slowly  he  goes  to  the  chair 
down  left,  picks  up  a  schoolhook 
on  it,  and  starts  to  study.  But  he 
finds  if  difficult  to  eoncentrate. 
Every  little  while,  he  looks  up 
and  fries  to  read  the  back  page 
of  the  newspaper  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Rand  enters  with  a  Red  Cross 
bag,  Sicits  herself  to  left  of  her 
husband,  and  quietly  proceeds  to 
make  bandages,) 

Mrs.   Rand:  What's   the  news, 
Fred? 
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Mb.  Rand  (shaking  his  head):  It's 

not  good.  {He  reads.  Johnny 
sits  up  and  listens  intently.) 
.  .  .  Fresh  troops  thrown 
into  the  battle  of  Bataan  by  the 
Japanese  today  clawed  their 
way  farther  into  the  stubbornly 
defended  positions  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Fihpino  forces.  Beginning 
the  fourth  day  of  almost  cease- 
less pounding:  of  the  center  of 
General  Wainwright's  line,  the 
Japanese  were  aided  by  using 
aerial  bombardments  and  straf- 
ing as  well  as  intense  artillery 
fire  .  .  .  Losses  were  heavy 
today  on  both  sides."  {He 
lowers  the  paper  and  looks  ifUo 
spa^e.) 

Johnny  {rising  and  walking  across 
the  room  nervously);  If  we  could 
only  do  something  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Rand:  I'm  afraid  it's  too  late 
to  do  much  for  Bataan,  Johnny. 
We  were  caught  unprepared. 
But  if  we  don't  want  to  see  the 
same  thing  happen  again  and 
again.  .  .  we've  got  a  big  job  to 
do. 

Johnny;  What? 

Mr.  Rand:  You  and  mother  and 
I  can't  be  soldiers  with  guns  .  .  . 
but  we  can  cut  down  on  things 
we  use,  wear  and  eat  that  are 
more  important  for  om'  fighting 
men  than  for  us.  We  can  work 
harder  in  war  production  .  ,  . 
in  your  case,  study  harder,  to 
make  yourself  more  useful  to 
your  country.  We  can  collect 
scrap  metal  and  rubbei'  and 
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rags,  to  supply  our  war  indus- 
tries. We  can  buy  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps  and  Bonds,  to  h(  Ip 
our  Government  pay  for  the 
tremendous  amount  of  equip- 
ment om'  fighting  forees  need. 
(Johnny  looks  suMen.)  What's 
the  matter,  son.  Don't  you 
think  that  s  so? 
Johnny:  I .  .  .  I'm  thinking  .  .  . 
th  ere 's  Bill  fighting  against 
thousands  of  Japs  on  Bataan  .  .  . 
(Bitterly)  and  hwe  people  talk 
about  things  like  scrap  metal 
and  War  Savings  Stamps  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Rand  (sadly  but  earnestly): 
That's  just  why,  Johnny.  The 
more  we  at  home  do,  the  better 
our  boys  will  be  equipped  .  .  . 
and  the  soonei'  thev  won't  have 
to  face  such  terrible  odds.  It 
means  saving  so  many  Uves  .  .  . 

(Johnny  is  unconvinced.  He 
goes  sadly  back  to  his  chair.  They 
aU  remain  motionless — not  sti;fi 
but  natural— while  iA(3  Narrator 
speaks.) 

Narrator:  A  few  more  days 

dragged  by,  with  the  news  worse 
and  woree.    Then  this  evening, 
after  &upper,  the  Rands  are 
again  in  the  living-room. 
Mr.  Rand;  Johnny. 
Johnny:  Yes,  dad? 
Mr.  Rand:  Turn  on  the  racho. 
Johnny;  Okay.    (He  goes  to  upper 
leftj  and  with  a  snap  of  the  w%st 
turns  on  an  imagin a nj  radio. 
He  remains  there,  waiting  a  few 
moments  for  the  radio  to  warm  up. 
Soon  he  turns  an  imag  inary  knob 


slighfbj.  and  from  just  of  stage 
comes  a  radio  voice,  Ij  no 
microphone  or  loudspeaker  is 
available,  a  radio  illusion  can  he 
secured  by  hamig  someone  a  little 
off  stage  speak  tiirough  a  smaU 
7heya  phone,) 
Radio  Axxouncer;  .  .  .  bringing 

you  the  latest  news,  (Pause.) 
Commkntator:  Well  .  .  .  (With  a 
catch  in  his  voice)  ''Bataan  has 
fallen.  {The  listeners  start.  The 
'mw6y  though  hot  unexpected^ 
causes  a  shock.) 

Filipino  and  American  troops 
of  tills  war-ravaged,  blood- 
stained peninsula  have  laid 
down  their  arms. 

With  heads  bloody,  but  un- 
bowed, they  have  yielded  to  the 
superior  force  and  numbers  of 
the  enemy. 

The  world  will  long  remember 
the  (^pie  struggle  the  Fili])inos 
and  Anieiicans  put  up  in  the 
jungle  fastness  and  along  the 
rugged  Bataan  eoastline.  They 
have  stood  up  without  com- 
plaint under  the  constant  and 
gruelling  fire  of  the  enemy  for 
more  than  3  months  . 

Besieged  on  land  and  block- 
aded from  the  sea,  cut  off  from 
all  sources  of  help,  these  in- 
trepid fighters  have  borne  all 
that  human  endurance  could 
bear. 

But   what   sustained  them 

thiough  all  these  months  of 
ince^diit  battle  was  a  force 
more  than  physical. 


It  was  the  thought  of  their 

native  land  and  all  that  it  holds 
that  is  most  dear  to  them,  the 
thought  of  freedom  and  dig- 
nity, and  pride  in  these  most 
pricdie^  of  all  human  preroga- 
tives.'' 

(Pause  .  .  .the  dispatch  is  fin- 
ished. JoBJ^iifY  turns  the  radio  0^ 
and  slov)ly  goes  to  his  chair.  Mr. 
Rand  rises  and  goes  to  Mrs, 
Rand;  he  puts  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  She  has  taken  out  a 
handkerchiejy  and  brings  it  to  her 
eyes  for  just  a  moment.  Johnny 
stands  by  his  chair  with  clenched 
fiMs.  They  remain  this  way^  mo- 
tionlessj  as  the  Narrator 
speaks.) 

Narrator:  Not  long  afterward 
came  a  telegram  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  (He  puts  on  a  pair 
oj  glasses  and  unfolds  a  telegram 
taken  from  his  pocket.  The 
others  look  at  him,  and  listen  in- 
tently  as  he  reads.)  ...  ^^I  regret 
to  inform  you  that  your  son, 
Sergeant  William  Rand,  has 
been  reported  as  missing  in 
action  .  . 

Mr.  Rand  (to  his  wije.  consolingly ^ 
as  the  Narrator  t4Jikes  o£  his 
glasses  and  puts  the  telegram 
away):  Bill's  probably  been  tak- 
en prisons,  Mother,  that's  all. 
There  were  thousands  of  prison- 
ers, {She  nods,  rises^  and  with 
him  goes  o#  left.  Johnny  waits  a 
moment,  then  follows.) 

Narrator:  It  seems  Alec  Mar- 
tenko  got  through.    For  soon 
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to  the  Hand  address  came  those 
last  letters  from  Bill  .  .  .  for 
moliier,  for  father  .  *  .  and  for 

Johnny  .  .  .  (Johnny  enters 
from  Ujt  excitedly,  reading  Bill's 
UOer  to  himself.  Finishing  he 
remain  s  staring  at  the  brown 
paper,  wide-eyed.) 

Narrator:  The  Martenkos  are 
pretty  much  excited  too.  You 
remember  Stanley  and  Mary  .  . 
(Stanley  and  Mary  rmh  in 
from  right.) 

Stanley:  Gee,  Johnny — ^we  just 
got  a  long  letter  from  Alec! 
He's  safe  in  Australia! 

Mary  {softly):  He  says  your 
brother  Bill  was  a  real  hero. 
{She  notices  the  paper  in 
Johnny's  Aawrfs.)  Did  you  hear 
from  him?    (Johnny  nods,) 

Stanley  {respectfully) :  He's  a 
hero,  all  right  .  .  .  Whatdidhe 
say? 

Johnny  {After  a  pause ,  swallows 
hard  J  and  begins  to  read  slowly): 
''Dear  Johnny:  This  may  be 
my  last  letter  to  you  for  a 
while.  Excuse  the  paper  .  .  . 
and  I'm  sorry  I  can't  send  it  to 
you  in  a  separate  envelope  as 
usual,  but  this  is  my  last  en- 
velope .  .  .  When  Alec  Mar- 
tenko  gets  home  for  a  visit,  he 
can  tell  you  a  lot  about  the 
fighting  that  wasn't  in  the 
papers.  All  I  want  to  say  to 
you  is,  we're  doing  our  best, 
here  on  Bataan.  But  the  odds 
against  us  lure  terriffic  .  .  .  and 
we  can't  expect  help  from  the 


States  in  time  to  ra.ve  our  posi- 
tion. We  can't  expect  help, 
because  our  country  was  not 
well  enough  prepared,  and  has 
to  fight  across  the  Atlantic  as 
well  afi  the  Pacific,  and  hasn^t 
yet  tumed  out  enough  weapons 
and  trained  men  to  break 
through  the  Japanese  forces. 
(Pause,)  Which  means  there's 
a  big  job  for  you  back  home  to 
do  ...  a  job  for  every  one  of 
YOU,  man  and  woman,  boY  and 
girl.  For  om'  workers  there's 
the  job  of  turning  out  the  finest 
planes,  tanks,  guns  .  .  .  turn- 
ing out  more  of  them,  tmning 
them  out  faster,  better.  For 
oui'  farmers  there's  the  job  of 
raising  more  food.  For  every- 
body, and  especially  for  fellows 
and  guis  too  young  to  fight  or 
do  heavy  work,  tliere's  the  job 
of  collecting  all  the  scrap  metal 
that's  lying  around,  all  the  old 
rubber,  and  rags,  and  tin,  and 
turning  it  in  to  be  made  into 
weapons. 

{Pause.)  ''And  .  .  .  your 
stamp  collection,  Johnny  .  .  . 
as  I  wrote  before,  how  is  it? 
You  young  fellows  and  girls 
can't  fight  or  work  in  war  in- 
dustries yet  .  .  .  but  whatever 
else  you  do,  you  can  buy  War 
Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds,  and 
keep  on  buying,  and  buying, 
and  buying  .  .  .  and  so  lend 
your  country  the  money  it  needs 
to  pay  for  so  many  planes  and 
ships  and  tanks  and  guns  that 
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we  soldiers  and  sailors  and  flyers 
will  never  again  be  caught  short 
by  our  enemies.  That,  Johnny, 
is  the  lesson  of  Bataan  ...  or 
maybe  I  should  just  say,  our 
message  from  Bataan. 

^*So  long  for  now  .  .  .  and 
the  best  of  luck. 


"Your  pal  .  .  .  Bill." 

(Pause.  The  three  look  thought- 
ful^ then .  determined^  they  turn 
toward  the  audience.) 
Narrator:  I  guess  that's  it, 
friends.  The  rest  .  .  .  is  up  to 
you. 

THE  END 
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Star  for  a  Day^ 


A  Musical  Play  jor  High  School  Students 


Characters 


Jack  Duncan,  the  high  school's 

most  popular  hoy. 
Jane  Morgan,  his  girl  friend, 
Jim  Taylor,  Jade's  best  Jriend. 
Susan  Lee,  ov£  of  the  prettiest 

girls  in  the  high  school. 
RoxANNA  Daye,  on^  of  Hidly- 

wood's  glamour  girls. 
Miss  Bennett,  Principal  of  the 

high  school. 


Mary,  Peggy,  Joan,  and  Louise, 
all  enthusiastic  high  school 

workers. 

John  and  Bill,  also  members  of  the 

Bond  Sale  Committee. 
Others  may  he  addedy  depending  on 

the  size  of  stage. 
Place:  A  comer  of  the  high  school 

gymnasium . 
Time:  The  present. 


DOWN 


ft-YM   EQUIP.  I 


JANE 


c. 


Scene  I 


(A  portion  of  the  high  school  gym. 

There  is  some  gymnastic  equipment 
pushed  against  the  right  wall  of  the 
stage  ^  and  oho  the  rear  wall.  Up 
left,  is  a  double  swinging  door.  In 
center^  is  a  Bond  Booths  being 
decorated  for  the  Bally.  On  the 
Booth  is  a  picture  oj  the  President, 


and  arn^her  of  Romnna  Daye^  the 

mode  star  who  is  coming  here  to  aid 
the  sale  of  Bonds.  At  left  center ^  we 
find  a  step-ladder^  and  right  center^ 
another.  The  committee  of  girls  and 
hoys  a>re  busy  decorating  the  Booth 
and  gym  with  red,  white,  and  blue. 


•Copyrigbt,  1942,  by  Sally  MOte  Brash.  Nonprofessional  gromw  may  pvoduoe  this  i^y,  wb^ber 
admissioQ  to  charged  or  not,  without  the  payment  of  a  royalty  fee. 
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As  the  curtain  opt  lis  .  .  .  we  hear:) 

All  {srngluij  to  the  tune  of  On  the 
Road  to  MandaLay): 

We're  the  High  School  Senior 
Class . . .  (poiniing  to  them- 
selves) 

And  we're  busy  as  can  be, 
For  we  All  are  getting  ready, 
To   Assist   democracy  (all 
salute). 

We  will  have  a  big  Bond 
sale  ( point  to  booth  and 

picture  oj  iioXANNA) 

And  our  guest  is  on  the  way; 
Let  the  cheers  ring  out  like 

thunder 
For  oiu*  own  Roxanna  Daye! 

(right  hands  in  air). 

Jtm  (standing  at  foot  of  ladder 
U.  C.  handing  Jack  some  crepe 
paper  ^  speaks  exeUedly):  I  can 
hardly  Ix^iovc  it,  a  Real  movie 
star,  right  here  in  our  own 
school! 

Jane  (rises  from  her  knees^  crosses 
R.  C.  to  Jim)  Oh,  Jim,  you'd 
think  she  was  coming  to  see 
you,  personally.  You,  boys, 
certainly  arc  getting  excited 
over  this  rally  .  .  .  After  all, 
y o u  sho  uldn '  t  forget  its  real 
purpose. 

J-tfCK  {calling  from  top  oj  ladder): 
Ah  .  .  .  Ha  .  .  .  You're  jeal- 
ous ...  I  knew  it! 

Jane  (trying  to  disguise  her  feet- 
ijigs):  Don't  be  silly!  It's  won- 
derful the  way  the  movie  stars 
are  helping  these  Bond  Sales, 


and  we  are  just  lucky  to  have 
one  here  with  us.    (Walks  back 
to  booth.) 
Jack:  Don't   tiy   to   hide  your 
feelings  .  .  .  You  Are  jealous 
.  .  .  now  aren't  you? 
Jane  (pivots  around  foivard  Jack): 
Well  ...  if  you  insist  ...  I 
Am!    But  remember  {shaking 
her  finger    at    him),    we  are 
having  her  here  for  One  pur- 
pose ,   and   that  is   to  make 
D.  H.  S.  come  out  on  top,  in 
bond   sales.     Now  remember 
that,  and  get  busy  and  tack 
this  crepe  paper  up.  (Crosses 
to  step-ladder  at  B,  G.  and  hands 
him  the  paper.) 
Jack:  Ceitahily,  but  .  .  .  (mo- 
tions to  the  other  boys  to  join  in 
the  song). 
All  Boys  (singing  to  the  tune  oj 
smiles): 

There  are  Girls,  who  show 
a    ( 1  imple  (point  to  their 
cheeks)  y 
There  are  Girls,  with  spark- 
ling eyes  {point  to  eyes)^ 
There  are  Girls,  with  man- 
ners sweet  and  simple, 
And  their  ways  both  please 

us,  and  surprise! 
There  are  Girls  that  fit  most 

all  descriptions, 
In  whatever  high  school,  you 

may  be. 
But  the  Girl,  who  makes  my 
heart  pit  patter  {hands  to 
hearts) . 

Is  Koxanna,  the  Girl  for  mel 
{indicate  themselves). 
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Susan  {who  has  been  working  up 
right,  eomss  to  center ,  hops  up  on 
booth  and  speaks  sarcastically): 
Very  romantic  /  .  •  very,  but 
do  you  think  for  one  moment, 
that  Roxanna  Daye  is  even 
goii^  to  Look  at  you? 

Jack  {conjidefntty):  Look  at  me? 
{Climbs  down  ladder  quickly y 
crosses  to  X.  C.) .  Yes,  my 
precious  green-eyed  Sue,  t 
think  she  might,  and  I'll  even 
make  a  Bbt,  with  you  .  .  . 
After  the  rally,  I  bet  she'll  even 
Dance  with  me! 

Jane  {laughing):  Ha,  ha,  the 
^^Great  Waltzer,"  .  .  .  you  make 
me  laugh!  I'll  take  you  up  on 
that  bet.  I'll  say  she  won't 
dance  with  You,  or  any  of  these 
High  School  Romeos,  I'll  bet 
five  lO-cent  War  Stam|»  .  .  . 
are  you  game? 

Jack:  Never  let  it  be  said,  a 
Duncan  couldn't  take  a  chal- 
lenge! Let's  shake  on  it.  {They 
do.) 

Mary:  You're  really  taking  this 

seriously,  aren't  you? 

Jim:  We  feUows  must  show  our 
superiority  somehow.  1  think 
Roxanna  might  take  a  twirl  with 
Jack,  and  I'm  with  him. 

All  Girls  (singing  to  tune  oj 
K'K-K-Katy): 

F-F-F-Fellows,  F-F-F-Fel- 

lows,  you're  the  only  Ro- 
mebs 

That  we  adore   (hands  on 
heart)  ^ 


But  when  the  SxAHLiiiTS,  visit 
from  stage  sets^ 

You  politely  show  us  to  the 
open  door  {point  to  door). 

F«F-F-Fellows,  F-F-F-Fel- 

lows,  can't  you  sec  how  you 
Have  broken  our  poor  hearts? 
But  we'll  be  waiting,  antici- 
pating, 

Until    this    certain  lovely 

movie  star  departs!  (points 
to  Boxann^jb's  picture). 

John:  It's  nice  to  know  you're 

our  friends  .  .  .  but,  we've  an 
hnportant  Bst  to  discuss. 

Louise;  There's  nothing:  to  dis- 
cuss .  .  .  Ijf  Hozanna  dances 
with  Jack  .  .  .  you  boys,  Win 
.  .  .  And  if  she  doesn't  .  .  . 
We  Win  .  .  .  Very  simple! 

Mary:  Vcrv  .  .  .  Now  when  does 
glamour  girl  show  up? 

Bill  {on  other  ladder,  stops  deco- 
rating, and  sits  on  top):  Well, 
-  she's  driving  down  in  her  own 
car,  and  she'll  be  here  for  her 
press  conference  at  11.  At 
12:30,  she  is  due  at  the  Kiwanis 
for  luncheon  ...  and  then, 
H£B£,  at  2  o'clock!  Time 
can't  go  fast  enough  for  me. 

Jane:  You  must  have  learned  that 
schedule  by  heart,  the  way  you 

reel  it  off  (putting  on  an  act), 
Ooooh  ...  to  be  a  movie  star! 

Jack:  Would  that  you  were. 

Jane:  Don't  be  nasty.  .  .  .  You'll 

be  crawling  back  in  a  day  or  so. 
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Jim:  Maybe  she's  right.  Jack,  but 

now  we've  ^ot  to  hurry  and  get 
this  booth  finished  'cause  .  .  . 
All  {sing  to  ike  iune  oj  Mandalay) : 

We  will  have  a  great  big  Bond 
Sale! 

And  our  guest  is  on  the  way — 
Let  the  cheers  ring  out  like 

thunder 
For  our  own  Roxanna  Daye! 

(or  aUemately,  to  the  tune  of 
Anchors  Aweigh:) 

uP    /  '■  '. 


P9 


Same,  half  an  hour  later. 

(Everything  is  ready  for  the  Bond 
Bally.  Step-ladders  have  been  re- 
moved. The  girls  are  lounging  near 
the  decorated  booth  and  on  the  chairs 
arranged  for  the  committee.  Most 
of  them  are  busy  kniUing.) 

Maby  (excitedly) :  Well,  we've  only 
an  hour  now.  The  gym  is  all 
ready  and  I'm  so  excited! 

Joan  :  While  the  boys  are  out  put- 
ting up  the  posters,  I  am  glad 
to  have  a  chance  to  knit. 


We're  selling  Bonds,  today,  • 
We'll  be  on  top! 
We'll  make  our  High  School 
shine. 

And  show  old  Hitler,  we're 

the  kind, 
Who  must  have  our  hberty, 
We'll  never  fail! 
We'll  fight  with  all  our  might, 
And  Bonds,  and  Stamps,  are 

Hebe,  today,  for  Sale! 

CURTAIN 

~~  \  UP 


DOWN 


Pbcmjy:  Me,  too  (holding  her 
knitting  up) .  Only  I  hope  I  can 
get  to  the  sleeve,  in  this  sweater, 
before  the  crowd  starts  coming. 

Joan:  You're  getting  along  fine, 
Peggy.  Imagine  Us,  sitting 
around  the  gym  Knitting!  I 
used  to  think  knitting  was  for 
grandmothers. 

Jane:  Grandmothers  or  grand- 
daughters. I  feel  as  if  I  am 
doing  something  useful  for  a 
change. 

Susan:  Isn't  it  the  truth?  And 
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I'm  getting  a  big  kick  out  of  it, 
aren't  you? 

Louise:  I  sure  am  . .  .  you  know.  .  . 
(Just  then  there  is  a  knock  at 
the  door  and  it  opens.) 

Miss  Bennett  {enters,  and  speaks 
in  a  disturbed  manner):  Girls 
...  oh,  here  you  are,  I've  been 
looking  for  you.  Something  has 
just  come  up  .  .  .  (Pauses)  but 
my  ...  I  thought  I'd  find  you 
all  resting  (jorgeUmg  her  troubles 
for  the  moment).  Aren't  you 
tired  from  your  decorating? 

Jane:  Oh,  no . . .  we're  the yomiger 
generation,  and  we  have  a  job 
to  do  ...  in  fact,  we're  very 
much  awake,  cause  we're  .  .  . 

All  Gikls  {sing  to  tune  oj  Sleepy 
Time  Gat) : 

We're  stay-awake  gals!  (hold 

eyes  open), 
Doing  all  we  can  for  our  boys. 
Stay-awake  gals 
Bringing  to  them  some  httle 
joys. 

The  sweaters  we  knit  (show 
them  to  audience) 

■  May  aU  be  tight, 

But  each  little  stich,  we 
make, 

We  hope  will  help  you  to 
fight. 

The  time  is  short,  and  wo 
are  waiting  (for). 

We're  wide-awake  gals. 
And  when  this  World  War  is 

thru' 


We  stay-awake  gals  will  aU 

be  singing  to  you. 
We  hope  that  Hitler  will  hang 

{gesture  to  show  hanging), 
And  all  the  rest  of  his  gang, 
lliat's   why  we're  stay-at- 
home,  work-at-homc-kuit- 
at-home, 
Wide-wake  gals! 
Miss  Bennett:  That's  an  ex- 
cellent  spirit  .  .  .  You  -  are 
truly  All-American  girls!  You 
almost  made  be  forget  Why  I 
came  her©  .  .  .  I've  some  very 
disturbing  news!    The  Kiwanis 
just  phoned   saying  Koxamia 
Daye  did  Not  arrive  for  their 
hnu'heon  ! 
Gikls    {flabbergasted) :    W  H  a  t  ? 

Didn't  arrive?  Oh!  !  ! 

{Some  of  the  girls  jump  up  at 
the  news,  others  Imply  Jail  back 
in  their  chairs.    There  are  all 
sorts    oJ  gasps   and  exclama- 
tions .  .  .) 
Miss  Bennett  (a  little  m^e  en- 
couragingly): Perhaps  she'll  be 
here  though.    We've  had  no 
notice  to  the  contrary.  I  hope 
she  didn't  have  an  accident  .  .  . 
but  in  the  meantime,  the  classes 
are  assembling,  and  their  par- 
ents, too. 
Maby  (in  a  worried  tone  oj  voice): 
Oh,  dear,  What  Will  We  Do? 
Let's    all    think.    {She  walks 
down  left)  (There  is  a  moment's 
silence.) 

Susan  {brilliantly):  Oh,  Miss  Ben- 
nett, I  have  an  idea.  I  hope 
you  won't  object.   Would  you 
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allow  me  to  dress  up  as  Rox- 
anna?  I  kave  a  dress  copied 
from  one  of  hers  .  .  .  and  I 
could  wear  mother's  hat,  with  a 
flowing  veil. 

Miss  Bennett  {definitely) :  Oh, 
no  ...  no  ...  I  couldn't  hear 
of  it.  It  would  be  deceiving  the 
people  .  .  .  No,  I'm  afraid  not. 

Louise  (eroases  to  Miss  Bennett, 

and  begs):  Oh,  Please,  Miss 
Bennett,  it's  for  a  good  cause 
.  .  .  and  if  Roxanna^  does  show 
up,  we  can  say  it  was  planned 
as  a  novel  way  of  introducing 
her  .  .  .  Please  say  Yes! 

MxssBennett  (hesitantly)  ilTenlly 
shouldn't  be  drawn  into  this 
conspiracy,  but  I  hate  disap- 
pointing all  the  others. 
(Pause.)  All  right,  I'U  say 
Yes  and  just  hope  everything 
will  work  out. 

Joan:  You're  a  dear,  Miss  Ben- 
nett -  .  .  and  if  we  get  caught, 
we  won't  involve  you. 

Miss  Bennett  {starting  to  door): 
Well,  good  luck,  girls  .  .  .  and 
now  I'll  be  on  my  way.  (To 
Susan)  Susan,  you  come  to  my 
office,  as  soon  as  you  are 
dressed,  and  I'll  take  you  to  the 
gym  and  introduce  you. 

Mary  (crosses  to  Susan,  arid  begins 
to  give  her  a  gentle  push  toward 
ike  door):  And  you  huny,  Susan. 
You  haven't  too  much  time  .  .  . 
Go  home  and  dress.  Oh,  this 
is  really  going  to  be  funl 

Miss  Bennett  {stiU  a  hit  per- 


turbed):  I  hope  you  are  right!' 
See  you  girls  later.  (Exits.) 
Susan  (at  door):  I'm  on  my  way 
.  .  .  and  mother's  new  bonnet 
with  the  lacy  veil  wiU  just  do 
the  trick. 

Jane  (joins  Susan  at  ike  door^  and 

says  mysteriously):  Not  so  fast, 
Susan,  I've  been  thinking  while 
all  this  has  been  going  on;  You 
can  do  Two  magical  Tricks, 
today.   Bemember  the  Bet? 

Susan:      Sure.    (Pauses.)  But 

what  do  you  mean? 

Jane:  Simply  this  .  .  .  Refuse 

to  dance  with  Jack,  after  the 
rally,  and  hokus,  pokus.  Five 
War  Stamps  will  be  sold. 

Susan  {with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye): 
I  get  you,  and  never  let  it  be 
said ,  rd  be  a  traitor  to  m \^ 
country.  Well,  I'm  on  my  way 
(next  is  spoken  dramaticcMy) 
and  when  I  return,  I'll  be 
dripping  glamourl 

GiHLS  (wave):  So-long,  Susan.  {All 
turn  to  a  picture  oj  Boxanna, 
which  is  one  of  the  mmy  on  the 
wall.) 

Girls  {sing^  to  the  tune  oj  Reuben, 
Ruehenj  Fve  been  tidnidng): 

Roxanne,  Roxmme,  Please 

forgive  us 

For  impersonating  you. 

We  just  want  to  sell  more  War 
Bonds, 

Helping  our  Red,  White,  and 
Bluel 

CURTAIN 
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(Same  sti^  set.) 

(The  swinging  doors  up  lejt  are 
opened.  At  rise  we  find  some  of  the 

committee  seaied;  others  are  in 
groups  down  right  and  left  center. 
All  is  in  readiness  for  the  Big  Sale.) 

Jack:  You  know,  I^m  getting  ner- 
vous about  this  whole  affair 
.  .  .  wish  she  would  get  heie, 
^  and  get  .  .  . 

Jim  {interrupting):  She  will  .  .  . 
(looking  ojff  left  stage.)   I  think  I 
see  Miss  Bennett  comiiig  with 
her  now. 

(Miss  Bennett  efnters.  Close 
by  her  is  Susan  dressed  OrS 
Roxanna.  They  enter  from  the 
open  doorSj  up  left,  and  cross 
stage,  and  go  behind  the  booth). 

Miss  Bennett:  Students,  and 
friends  .  .  .  We  lure  so  pleased 
to  have  with  us  this  charming 
young  lady,  who  has  so  kindly 

'  agreed  to  hdlp  us  raise  our 
quota,  in  the  Bond  Sale.  It's  a 
privilege  to  present,  Miss  Rox- 
anna Daye,  one  of  Hollywood's 
bi^ightest  stais! 


Jim  (turning  to  Jack  and  speaking 

in  a  loud  whisper):  Gee,  she's 
Really  Beautiful .  .  .  Isn^t  she? 

Jack  {facing  Jim):  Guess  so,  but 
how^  can  you  see?  That  veil 
covers  her  whole  face. 

Jim:  Oh,  I'm  sure  she'll  raise  it 
now .  She's  getting  ready  to 
speak.  ' 

Susan  {dressed  as  Roxanna  and 
speaking  in  a  very  ajffected  man- 
ner): It's  so  nice  being  here  with 
you  folks,  and  Vm  sure  you  all 
realize  how  important  it  is  to 
Uncle  Sam  to  have  Wm*  Bonds 
in  everv  home.  Buy  as  many  as 
you  can!  I'm  not  going  to  say 
much  more,  but  instead,  if  you 
will  allow  me  .  ,  .  I  shall  sing 
a  song,  to  start  this  sale  off  right 
...  (sings  to  tune  of  Alex- 
ander's   Rag     Time    Bandl) : 

Come  on  along;  and  join  the 
throng, 

War  Bonds  are  here  for  sale! 
Don't    hesitate  •  w  ^  You 

csai't  be  late. 
These  Bonds  will  tell  the  tale. 
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Uncle  bammy  needs  the 
money, 

And  you  can't  afford  to  wait, 
Dig  down  deep,  and  forget 

about  your  date. 
Come  on,  and  Give,  all  that 

you  cani   Every  maul 

Come  on  along,  Come  on 

along, 

Give  us  a  helping  hand! 
Not  so  fast!    They're  going 
to  last. 

It's  for  the  Freedom  of  our 
land. 

And  if  you  want  to  see  the 
Axis  and  Japs  knocked  out 
dizzy, 

Come  on  along,  come  on 
along,  and  Buy  a  Great 
Big  U.  S.  BondI 

{All  clap.) 

Susan  {taking  a  slight  bow):  Thank 
you  very  much,  folks.  Now  it 
is  up  to  you.    Who'll  buy  the 

first? 

John  (crosses  to  booth,  takes  money 
from  pocket):  I  will!  Here's  my 
$18.75!  I've  boon  saving  my 
allowance  for  weeks. 

Jack  (to  Jim,  and  facing  audience): 
Say,  Jim,  I  wonder  why  she 
didn't  raise  that  veil.  I  was  sure 
she  would  when  she  started  to 
sing. 

Jm  (trying  to  pass  it  ojff  lightly):  I 
can't  understand  it,  unless  it's 
a  new  Hollywood  fad. 

Mabt  (waUeing  over  to  booth):  I'll 
take  one  too.  This  is  my  birth- 
day money,  and  1  think  I'm 


buying  a  grand  preseAt  for 
myself. 

Any  Parent  {coming  on  stage, 
from  the  audience) :  I'll  take 
four  $25  bonds.  One  for  each 
of  my  children. 

Susan:  Oh,  folks,  you  are  wonder- 
ful! Now  the  rest  of  you,  just 
step  up  to  the  booth,  and  buy 
as  many  as  you  want.  I  know 
the  young  people  would  like  to 
dance  though  there  is  not  much 
room  here  for  dancing.  But 
think  you'll  find  lots  of  space 
off  here,  to  my  left.  So  come 
on,  all  .  .  .  Swing,  and  sway, 
and  Buy  Bonds  ior  the  U.  S.  A. 

(Now  the  music  is  heard,  and 
several  boys  and  girls  start  to 
dame  ovi  through  the  swinging 
doors.  A  few  people,  selected 
beforeltandy  should  come  up  from 
the  audience  to  buy  bond^^  other- 
wise, the  purchasers  stroll  in  from 
the  swinging  doors;  there  should 
always  be  someone  ai  the  booth, 
but  not  too  much  commotion. 
We  also  see  the  dancers  gliding 
past  the  open  doors^  now  and 
then.  The  music  stops  at  inter- 
vaiSf  and  at  all  times  is  played 
very  softly,) 

Jim  (nudging  Jack):  Now's  your 

chance  Jack  .  .  .  Go  ahead,  and 
ask  her.  She's  coming  from 
behind  the  booth.  - 
Jack  {nervously):  Gosh,  I  feel  like 
my  first  day  in  dancing  school 
.  .  .  but  here  goesi  (Grossed  io 
L.  0*  where  Bomnna  is  standing,) 


Mary  (in  a  loud  whisper):  We'll 
be  watching,  Don  Juan.  May 
the  fates  be  against  you! 

Jack  {a  little  embarrassed):  Hello, 
Miss  Daye.  A-hem  .  .  .  Do  . . . 
yoH  .  .  .  Would  you  . .  •  ? 

Susan  {in  a  very  superior  manner): 
Yes? 

Jack  (Uurts  it  out):  Would  you 

Dance  with  me? 
Susan    (i^mdeseendingly):  Why, 

how  Perfectly  Sweet  .  .  .  you 

seem  to  be  a  charming  boy 

(shakes  her  head)  but  I  think  I^d 
r  better  Not.    I'm  going  to  stick 

near  the  booth. 
Jack:  You  mean  you  .  .  .  Won'tI 

{quite  flabbergasted  at  the  refusal) . 
Susan  {overly -sweet) :  I  m  afraid 

not.  Thank  you  just  the  same. 
Jack  {almost  overcome,  walks  slowly 
'  and  sadly  down  left  center):  Gee 

Wmzz! 

Mary  {crossing  to^ Jack):  I  didn't 
mean  to  eavesdrop  .  .  .  Butaren^t 
you  the  big,  handsome  waltzer, 
weVe  heard  so  much  about? 

Jim  {joining  Jack  and  Mary)  {to 
Mart):  Oh,  run  along.  Can't 
you  see  Jack's  upset? 

Mary  {Jlippandy):  Too  bad,  too 
bad.  But  I'm  sure  the  five 
War  Stamps  he  owes  Jane  will 
do  more  good,  anyway.  I  must 
run  over  now,  and  tell  Jane. 
{Exits,  through  swinging  doors.) 

Jim:  Gee,  Jack,  I'm  sony  .  .  .  but 
don't  take  it  so  hard.  There 
are  other  pretty  girls  here. 

Jack:  I  don't  mean  to  sulk,  but 
I  was  sure  she'd  say  "Yes"  .  .  • 


You  know,  Jim,  there's  some- 
thing funny  about  this.  She 
said    "No",     without  ev^ 

thinking. 

Jim:  Well,  they  say  movie  ac- 
tresses are  queer.  But  forget 
about  it  {looks  to  the  right).  1  see 
a  pretty  girl  over  there.  •  .  • 

I'm  going  over. 

Jack:  Guess  you  are  right.  I'll 
find  someone  else,  too  ...  but 

1  do  1 1  a  t e  losing  th at  Bet. 
(Jim  walks  over  to  the  right  of 
stagcy  and  swings  off  stage  with 
his  girl  friend.  Jack  looks 
around  a  biiy  and  crosses  to 
Roxanna  who  has  stroUed  in  un- 
noticed, and  taken  a  seat  up 
left.)  Say,  you  must  be  new 
around  here  .  .  .  will  you 
dance? 

Roxanna:    Vd    be  delighted* 

{They  take  a  few  turns,)  Looks 
like  the  rally  is  quite  a  success. 
Jack:  Yes,  it  is.  (The  music  has 
stopped  J  and  they  stand  facing 
each  other.)  Say,  are  you  a 
visitor  here? 

Roxanna:  Well,  not  exactly. 
Miss  Daye  Is  attractive,  isn't 

she?    {Looking  to  Susan.) 

Jack  (disgustedly):  Is  she?  If 

she  would  hft  that  veil  .  .  . 
maybe  I  could  tell  .  ,  . 

Roxanna:  You  talk  as  if  you  don't 
Care  much  for  her  .  .  . 

Jack:  Oh,  I  guess  she's  all  r^ht, 
but  I  had  a  bet  with  one  of  the 
girls.  I  said  Roxanna  Daye 
would  dance  with  me  .  .  .  and 
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I  want  you  to  know  she  said 
No,  but  emphatically. 
RoxANNA  {holding  hack  her  kmgh- 
ter):  Well,  don't  be  so  glum 
about  it. 

Jack  (more  smilingly):  I'm  sorry 
to  bore  you.  .  .  .  You  know 
.  .  .  you  look  awfully  famil- 
iar ..  .  haven't  I  seen  you  at 
a  sorority  dance,  or  some  place? 
Gosh!  Say  ...  I  Know  who 
you  are  .  .  .  but  you  couldn't 
be!!! 

Roxanna:  Yes,  I  am.    You  see  I 

was  delayed  in  getting  hero. 
Come  over  in  this  comer,  and 
I'll  tell  you  about  it.  {She 
sings  to  the  tune  oj  Yankee 
Doodle:) 

My  car  ran  out  of  gas,  you  see, 
I  had  to  take  a  tralley ; 

I  guess  perhaps  it's  just  as  well 

For  driving  now  is  folly. 

I've  half  a  mind  to  sell  my  car 
And  then  to  put  the  pro- 
ceeds 

Along  with  what  I  save  on  gas 

In  bonds  and  stamps  for 
war  needs. 

Jack:  You  Honestly  Ran  out  of 

gas? 

Stranobb:  Yes,  I  guess  I  shouldn't 

have  gone  to  that  party  last 
night,  i  should  have  saved 
my  gas  for  today's  journey,  but 

I  was  sure  I'd  have  enough. 

Jack  {anxiously):  But  What  are 
you  going  to  do? 


Stranger:  I  haven't  had  much 

time  to  think  about  it.  But  you 
are  the  only  one  who  has 
recognized  me,  so  I  think  I'll 
forget  about  the  whole  thing. 

Jack:  But  you  Can't  do  .tiiat. 
What  about  my  Bet? 

Stranger:  Oh,  yes,  the  bet!  Well, 
I'll  tell  you.  .  .  We'll  straighten 
that  out  .  .  .  But  please  don't 
tell  anyone  who  1  am,  because 
I  feel  it's  all  my  fault.  I 
should  have  been  here  on  time. 
Whoever  is  impersonating  me, 
must  have  realized  the  Bond 
Sale,  was  more  important  than 
having  these  folks  go  back 
home.  Now  .  .  .  you  run  over 
and  get  my  double  ...  and 
then  I  shall  leave  as  quietly  as 
I  came  in. 

Jack:  All  right,  you  stay  here  .  .  . 
I'll  get  her.  {Crosses  to  Susan 
and  speaks  in  a  very  flippant 
manntr.)  Say,  Miss  Daye  .  .  . 
won't  you  change  your  mind 
about  that  dance? 

Susan  {stUl  acting) :  No,  I'm  afraid 
not  .  .  .  You  see  .... 

Jack  {interrupting) :  I  see  .  .  .  but 
do  You?  Look  over  in  that 
comer  .  .  .  Recognize  anyone? 

Susan  {dropping  her  pose,  then 
pleadingly):  Oh,  Jack,  you  can't 
give  me  away  ...  I  had  to  do 
it!  Take  me  to  her,  I'll  explain 
everything.  {They  cross  to  where 
the  Stranger  is  seated.) 

Roxanna  (kindly):  Don't  be 
frightened.  I'm  not  gomg  to 
tell. 
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Susan  (most  humbly):  Please  for- 
give me,  Miss  Daye,  but  when 
you  didn't  arrive  ...  we  were 
desperate,  and  we  wanted  so 
much  to  get  our  quota. 
Roxanna:  You  needn't  make  ex- 
cuses ...  I   think  you  were 
right,  and  I'm  planning  to  sUp 
'   out  without  further  complica- 
tions.   There's  just  one  thing 
before  I  go  ...  I  want  You 
to  promise  tp  dance  with  this 
young  man.  You  know,  I  would 
have  (gives  Jack  a  warm  smile) 
and  just  to  settle  the  Bet  .  .  . 
Could  you  buy  a  few  estra 
stamps  for  me? 
Susan  {so  willing  to  oblige):  Of 
course,  I  could  .  .  .  I'U  do  any- 
thing you  ask,  I  just  don't  want 
to  get  caught. 
Hoxanna:  You  won't  {rises)  and  I 
do  hope  it  has  been  worth  the 
risk.    I  hope,  too,  you've  gone 
over  the  top  on  your  Bond  Sale. 
Now  ...  I'll  slip  out  this  w-ay 
.  .  .  Good-bye  .  .  .{Exits  through 
swinging  doors.) 
Susan:  Good-bye,  Miss  Daye  .  .  . 
You've  been  wonderful  about 
the  whole  thing .    I  '11  never  stop 
singing  your  praises. 
Jack:  And  now  {turning  to  Susan), 
Miss  Daye,  may  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  dancing  with  your 
royal  highness? 
Susan  De-Ught-ed  !  !  !  ! 

{They  are  abovi  to  dance,  when 
the  hoys  of  the  east  enter,  and 
start  to  sing.  The  girls  follow 
in  immediately,  and  the  entire 


cast  sings  this  last  song.  The 
tunc  is  "Here's  a  How-de-do" 
taken  fr(ym  Gilbert  and  SuUimn's 
"Mikado."  This  music  can  be 
found  in  "TreoMLry  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan. "  Edited  hy  Deems 
Taylor.  Publishers,  Simon  and 
Schuster  1941 .) 

All  (boys): 

We  have  won  the  bet  .  .  . 

We're  not  finished  yet. 

We  must  settle  old  man  Hitler 

Make  him  look  a  great  deal 

"littler," 
Must  have  plans  all  set, 
Here's  what  we  will  do. 
Here's  what  we  will  do! 

All  Singing: 

Hitler  is  a  fiend, 
He  is  mighty  mean, 
Hirohito  is  a-fiying, 
Mussolini,  is  a-spying, 
Let's  BREAK  up  this  scenel 
Some  triumvirate. 
Some  triumvirate! 

Here's  what  we  will  do, 
Here's  what  we  will  do. 

Organize  a  special  army. 
Of  our  entire  student  body, 
To  protect  our  rights. 
We'll  show  Hitler  sights. 
We're  the  kind  who  fightl 

With  our  soldiers,  and  our 

sailors, 
We'll  defend  our  liberty. 
And  the  Axis  better  run, 
If  light  of  day,  they  want  to 

see, 
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For  they  can't  win  the  war, 
And  we  will  give  them  more! 

We've  a  lot  to  do  today, 
We  must  save  the  U.  S.  A. 
Stamps  and  Bonds  will  lead 

the  wav, 
Our  land  is  here  to  stav! 
Here's  what  we  can  dol 
Here's  what  we  can  do! 

For  we're  makmg  history, 
With  a  glorious  victory, 
Here's  to  Our  Land, 
It  will  Always  Stand! 

^      .  CURTAIN 

Properties 

Picture  of  a  movie  star. 
A  table,  with  two  pieces  of  wood 
tacked  on  to  form  a  booth. 

A  flag. 

Two  step-ladders. 
Picture  of  President. 

Swinging  doors. 


Red,  white,  and  blue  decorations. 
A  hammer. 

Gymnastic  ^^horse"  or  any  gym 

equipment,  easily  handled. 
Six  straight-back  chairs. 

Movie  stars^  pictures. 
Knitting. 

Bonck  and  Stamps. 

Stage  money. 
Sound  effect. 

Victrola  music  (off  stage). 

Costwnes 

All  students  wear  sport  clothes; 

suggest  sweaters  and  skirts  for 
girls,  and  trousers  and  sport 
shirts  for  boys. 

Miss  Beimett,  a  longer  dress;  a 
matiure-looking  outfit,  prefer- 
ably dark.  She  may  wear  hom- 
rimmeci  '^spectacles''  too. 

Susan,  a  dressy''  dress  and  a  hat 
with  a  lacy  flowing  veil. 

B-oxanna,  a  sport  outfit,  similar  to 
the  students,  which  makes  her 
less  conspicuous. 
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fFe  Will  Do  Our  Share* 

A  Wo/r  Samngs  Play  for  Elementary  Schools 

Characters 

Dime.  2nd  Nickel,  Announcer's 

Quarter/  Children.  Voice. 

Half  Dollar.  Mother^s 
JNNIES.    Bank  Holl.  Voice. 


TOMMIE. 

Penny. 

Nickel. 

Four  Pe 

Time:  The  presefU.   A  Saivrd4iy 

evening. 

Scene  :  A  boy^s  roora,  typically  Jur- 
nished.  On  the  vxdls  are  pen- 
nantSy  sport  pictures  and  any  odd 
trophies  Sfoch  as  a  hoy  might 
treasure.  At  right  a  door  leads 
into  the  hall^  and  in  the  back  wall 
another  door  opens  into  a  closet. 
There  is  a  large^  low-siUed  win- 

,1  r-  dow  in  the  left  wall  down  stage,  A 
bed  is  plaeed  at  left  with  the  head- 
board against  the  back  wall, 
(Note:  The  bed  has  no  footboard, 
and  the  covers  hang  to  the  Jloor.) 
There  is  a  table  wUh  a  smaU  radio 
upon  it  at  right  oj  the  bed.  Near 
the  bed  also  is  a  smaU  floor  lamp. 
A  chest  of  drawers  and  a  chair  or 
two  complete  the  furnishings . 

At  Rise:  Tommie,  a  boy  of  seven 
or  eight,  dressed  in  pajamas,  is 
in  bed,  reading.  He  is  yawning 
as  though  getting  very  sleepy, 
but  he  has  the  radio  turned  on 
and  you  hear  some  soft  niusic. 
(The  music  can  came  from  a 
record  backstage.) 


Mother's  Voice  (from  right,  as 
though  from  hall) :  Tommie,  it's 
late.  YouM  better  go  to  sleep 
now,  and  don't  foi^et  to  turn 
off  your  radio. 

Tommie  (looking  right.  Calling): 
I  won't,  Mom.    Grood  night. 

Mother's  Voice:  Good  night, 
Tommie.  (Tommie  puts  his  book 
on  the  table  and  yawns  again. 
Just  then  the  music  from  the 
radio  stops  and  you  hear .  an 
announcer^s  voice.) 

Announcer's  Voice  (off.  As 
though  from  radio) :  Buy  United 
States  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 
Uncle  Sam  needs  money! 

(Tommie  reaches  over  sleepily 
and  turns  the  radio  oflf^  then  turns 
off  the  floor  lamp  and  sinks  down 
on  his  pillow.  Note:  When 
Tommie  tvms  the  lamp  ojff,  the 
bright  white  light  f axles,  but  there 
must  still  be  enough  illumination 
to  plainly  see  the  characters  and 
actions  of  the  play.) 

A  Penny  crawls  out  from 
under  the  bed.    Penny  is  a  boy 


*Copyritrlii,  1942,  by  Mildred  Hark  and  Noel  McQueen.  Nonprofessional  groups  may  produce  this 
play,  whether  admission  is  charged  or  not,  without  the  paym^t  of  a  royalty  fee. 
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wearing  a  copper-colored  cos- 
tume. On  the  front  and  back  of 
the  costume  are  cardboard  disks 
about  2  feet  in  diameter.  If 
possible,  these  disks  should  be 
joined  by  strips  of  cardboard  at 
the  sides  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
solid  coin.  {Note:  AU  the  coin 
characters^  costumes  can  be  simv- 
lar  in  construction  except  thai 
they  wiU  vary  in  cotor^  Hze^  and 
design.)  This  Penny  happens 
to  be  a  Lincoln  Penny,  and  his 
front  shows  Uoacoln,  and  his 
back'^One  Cent'*  in  large  letters. 
In  other  words,  a  replica  of  a 
lincoln  Penny.  As  the  Penny 
is  crawling  out  from  the  bed, 
the  door  of  the  closet  opens  and 
a  Nickel  appears.  The  Nickel 
is  dressed  in  a  dull  gray  cos- 
tume with  an  Indian  head  on 
his  front  and  a  buffalo  on  his 
back. 

Penny  (Looking  at  Nickel):  Did 
you  hear  what  they  said  over 

the  radio? 
Nickel:  Sure  I  did.    Unde  Sam 

needs  money. 
Penny  {throwing  out  his  chest): 

Well,  I'm  money! 
Nickel  {coming  center  and  looking 
ai  Penny  scomjvUy):  Humph 
you're  only  a  peimy! 
Penny  {shaking  finger  at  Nickel 
and  standiifig  very  straight) : 
I  may  be  only  a  penny 
But  don't  you  high-hat  me; 
I'm  vwy  important  financi- 
ally, 

As  you  will  no  doubt  see. 


Nickel:  How  could  penny  be 
important?  You're  just  a  poor 
httle  copper  cent* 

Penny:  Well,  who  are  you? 

Nickel:  I'm  a  nickel — can'.t  you 
see?  {poms  his  back  to  Penny, 
showing  the  printed^^'5  cents.'') 

And  Tm  worth  five  of  you; 
I  can  buy  candy  or  pepper- 
mmts, 

Or  a  package  of  gum  to  chew! 

Penny:  Well,  what's  so  wonder- 
ful about  that?  I  wish  some- 
body would  give  me  to  Uncle 
Sam  to  help  win  the  war. 
Where'd  you  come  from, 
Nickel? 

Nickel:  Out  of  the  closet.  I  was 
in  Tonmiie's  pants  pocket.  I 
guess  he^s  going  to  buy  an  ice 
cream  cone  with  me  tomorrow. 

Penny:  Well,  he  let  me  roll  under 
his  bed  last  week  and  forgot  all 
about  me.  And  I  could  help 
Unde  Sam. 

Nickel:  No  you  couldn't.  You 
can't  buy  any  war  stamps  with 
a  penny. 

Penny:  Just  the  same,  Nickel, 
there  mm^  be  some  way  a 
penny  can  help. 

Nickel:  Why  a  dime  told  me 
last  week — I  was  in  somebody's 
pocket  with  him — that  even  I 
wasn't  enough  to  buy  a  War 
Stamp  with — and  I'm  worth 
five  times  as  much  as  you  are. 

Penny:  Yes;  but  wait  a  miiiute — I 
j  ust  thought  of  somethmg — ^there 
are  four  more  pennies  in  a  cup 
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on  the  kitchen  shelf— (Ae  goes  to 
door  right). 
Nickel:  What  are  you  going  to 
do? 

Penny:  Get  them  up  here.  {Call- 
ing.)  Oh,  Pennies — oh,  Pen- 
nies in  the  kitchen!  Come  on 
up  here  a  minute!  Uncle  Sam 
needs  youl  {Turning.)  You 
just  wait  and  see,  Nickel,  what'll 
happen  now.  {Four  more  pen- 
nies come  skipping  in.  They  are 
all  dressed  in  a  similar  fashion 
to  1st  Penny,  Three  are  Lin- 
coln Pennies  and  one  is  the 
dd-Jashioned  Indian  Penny.) 

Four  Pennies  {in  unison^  chant- 
ing): 

Four  httle  pennies,  here  we 

are, 

We  jumped  right  out  of  the 

cup; 

Four  httle  pennies  all  in  a 
row — 

Wc  hoard  you  call  and  came 
up. 

Penny  {skipping  over  and  standing 

beside  them;  triumplMntly): 

Five  httle  pennies  all  in  a 
row — 

All  in  a  row,  all  in  a  row; 

Now  do  you  see  what  happens 
to  us? 

How  we  grow  and  grow  and 

*  • 

growl 

Nickel  {stoHng  at  them):  Why- 
Why— 

Penny;  Now,  we're  worth  just  as 


much  as  you  are,  Nickel!  What 
do  you  think  of  that? 
Nickel:  Why — why,  so  you  are — 
and  listen,  Penny,  do  you  know 
what?  With  me — and  all  of 
you,  why  Tommie  could  buy  a 
War  Stamp!  We  make  ten 
cents! 

Penny  (looking  around  at  all  of 
them):  Why,  of  coui'se  we  do. 
That's  ilr— that's  it— Tommie's 
got  to  save  us  up.  That's  how 
we  can  help  Uncle  Saml 

Four  Pennies  (chanting):  Save  us 
up !  Save  us  up  1  Save  us, 
everyone! 

Nickel:  Do  you  know  what  I 
think  we  ought  to  do?  We 
ought  to  call  a  meeting  of  all 
the  money  in  this  house. 

Penny:  That's  a  good  idea.  See 
how  many  of  us  can  go  for  war 
stamps.  You  call  'em,  Nickel — 
they'll  pay  more  attention  to 
you  than  they  will  to  me. 

Nickel  (standing  in  center j  ptUting 
his  hand  to  his  head  and  shutting 
his  eyes  as  though  concentrating. 
CkMing): 

Oh,  money,  money,  money — 

Come  out  wherever  you  are; 
Quarters  and  dimes  and  dol- 
lars, 

Whether  you're  near  or  far! 

Oh,   come   out,   come  out, 

come  out — 
Pennies  and  nickels,  too; 
Uncle  Sam  is  calling  us 
1        To  help  om-  country  thi'oughl 
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(A  DiMi5  comes  running  in. 

DiMK  is  phiytd  by  a  small  girl, 
dressed  in  silrer.  She  has  the 
head  oj  Liberty  with  winged  cap 
on  front  and  the  fasces  entwined 
with  an  olive  branch  on  back.) 
Dime: 

I'm  a  dime — ^from  Tonimie's 

bank — 
I  heard  you  calling  me ; 
And  pray,  what  is  it  that  you 

want? 
I  came  right  up  to  see. 

Nickel:  We're  calling  a  meeting 
of  all  the  money  in  the  house! 

Dime  {haughtily) :  You're  calling  a 
meeting?  But  you're  a  nickel. 
I  don't  usually  associate  with 
nickels — and  I  do  believe — 
aren't  those  pennies? 

Four  Pennies:  Of  course  we're 
pennies. 

Dime:  But  after  aU,  I'm  majde  of 

silver  and — 
Penny:  Well,  I'm  just  a  penny— 

and  proud  of  it.    If  Tommie 

saves  enough  of  me,  he  can  buy 

lots  of  war  stamps. 
Dime:  War  Stamps? 
Nickel:  Sure — and  Tommie  can 

buy  a  War  Stamp  with  you 

ahready,  right  the  way  you  are. 

Tliat's  what  the  smallest  stamp 

costs — a  dime. 
Dime:  You  miean  I  could  help 

Uncle  Sam  if  Tommie  used  me 

for  a  War  Stamp? 
Four  Pennies:  Sure  you  could — 

sui'e  you  could! 


Dime  :  I'd  like  that.  I  got  awfully 
tired  of  being  in  that  old  piggy 
bank.  He  just  put  me  in  the 
sUt  one  (lay  and  there  I  was. 

Penny:  Yes — and  you'll  never  be 
worth  aiiy  more  in  the  piggy 
bank.  If  Tommie  would  loan 
us  all  to  Uncle  Sam,  we'd  draw 
interest.  In  ten  years,  we'll  be 
worth  lots  more  than  we  are  now! 

(A  Quarter  comes  running  in 
right.  Quarter  is  played  by  a 
boy  dressed  in  bright  silver  with 
the  head  of  Washington  on  his 
front  and  an  eagle  on  his  back.) 

Quarter: 

I'm  a  quarter  from  Grand- 
father's pocket — 

Worth  a  fourth  of  a  dollar, 
you  know — 

And  he's  going  to  give  me  to 
Tommie, 

To  take  iu  a  picture  show! 

Nickel:  But  he  can't  do  that. 

Quarter. 

Penny:  No — ^listen,  Quarter,  we're 
havir^  a  meeting  of  all  the 
monev  in  the  house — 
Dime:  Aiid  we  want  to  tell  you — 
Quarter:  Ym  can't  tell  me  any- 
thing.     Listen    here,  Small 

Change — 
Dime  (mad):  Who  are  you  caUing 

Small  Change? 
Quarter:  Humph,  you're  only  a 
dmie.  " 

Dime:  But  Tm  enough  to  buy  a 

war  stamp  for  Uncle  Sam! 
Quarter:  If  you  can  buy  one,  I 
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can  buy  a  bigger  one,    I'm  a  lot 

of  money! 

(A  Half  Dollar  comes  in 
just  as  QtJARTER  says  his  last 

speech.    Half  Dollar  is  played 

6y  a  girlf  bigger  than  Quarter. 

She  is  also  dressed  in  silver  with  a 

figure  of  Liberty  draped  in  a  flag 
o,^*im  her  franf  and  an  eagle  with 

wings   raised  grasping  a  pine 

branch  on  her  back.) 
Half  Dollar  (Scornfully  to 

Quarter  as  she  comes  in):  Oh, 

you're  not  so  much! 
Dime  {eyes  Hg):  Gee,  are  you-HEwre 

vou — 

Half  Dollar  (tossing  her  head 
proudly): 

Yes;  I'm  a  half  dollar,  fifty 
cents, 

From  Mother's  pocketbook; 

^'^^    If  you  want  to  see  a  piece  of 

chaise, 
Now's  your  chance  to  look! 

(Half  Dollar  holds  herself 

proudly  and  struts  about. 

Quarter  looks  crestfallen  and 

the  others  stare.) 
Penny:  My  goodness,  you  are  a 

lot  of  money! 
Four  Pennies  (chanting):  A  lot  of 

money — ^a  lot  of  money! 
Half  Dollar:  Of  course  I  am,  but 

would  you  believe  it? — Mother 

was  scornful  of  me.  She  said: 
>  "Fifty  cents— that's  all  IVe  got 

left  over  from  the  house  keeping 

money." 

Nickel:  But  you'll  buy  a  fifty- 
cent  war  stamp. 


Half  Dollar:  I  know.  That's 

wliat  Mother's  going  to  use  me 
for. 

Dime:   Good!   Then  you're  all 

taken  care  of.  We're  trying  to 
find  out  how  many  of  us  can  go 
for  war  stamps. 

Penny  (staring  at  Half  Dollar): 
I — I  feel  awfully  insignificant 
since  IVe  seen  Half  DoDar. 
Why,  she's  worth  fifty  times  as 
much  as  I  am. 

Four  Pennies  (shaking  their  heads 
and  chant ing) :  Fifty  times — 
fifty  times! 

Nickel:  Yes;  but  look,  Pennies,  it 
isn't  the  amount — it's  if  we  re 
saved  up  r^^ularly — ^ali  of  us — 
that's  what's  important.  Even 
peimies  and  nickels  and  dimes 
count  up  fast! 

(.4  fat  Bank  Roll  comes  in 
rigid.  This  character  is  played 
by  a  boy.  He  wears  a  green 
costntnt  and  around  him  are 
wrapped  Jour  Jive-dollar  bills,  a 
ten-dollar  biU,  and  ten  one-doUar 
bills.  These  bills  are  large,  about 
twojeet  wide  and  proportionately 
long,  and  can  be  made  of  white 
wrapping  paper  with  appropri- 
ately colored  markings  and  pic- 
tures. They  are  held  in  place  by 
a  black  belt  which  might  look  like 
a  rubber  band.  Ban:k  Roll 
puffs  a  litUe  as  he  comes  in.  All 
the  other  characters  stare  at  him 
in  amazementy  their  eyes  bulging.) 

Nickel  (pointing):  Look — ^Look! 

Dime:  Oh,  my  goodness! 
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QuAiiTKii:  Did  you  ever  see  so 

much  money  in  all  your  life? 
Penny:  So  much  money — ^it — ^it 

takes  my  breath  away. 
FouB  Pennies:  It  takes  our  breath 

away — that's  what  we  all  say! 
Half    Dollar:  Who — who  are 

you,  wiyway? 
Bank  Roll: 

I'm  Dad's  bank  roll — 

I  look  like  this  on  Satui-day 
night, 

But  by  the  middle  of  the 

week — 
I'll  look  a  sight! 

Half  Dollab:   What  do  you 

mean?    You  look  wonderful. 
Quarter:  I'll   say   you   do — all 

padded  up  with  big  bills! 
Dime:  You're  such  a  nice  fat 

bank  rolll 
Bank  Roll:  Oh,  sure,  I  look  all 

right  now,  but  I  don't  last  long. 

I  just  melt  away. 
Penny:  Melt  away? 
Bank  Roll:  Well,  not  exactly 

melt  maybe,  but  I  shrink.  I 

get  smaller  and  smaller  and 

smaller — (sadly)  until  there's - 

well,  just  nothing  left  of  me. 
Nickel:  My  goodness! 
Penny;  Nothing  left  of  you  at 

aU? 

Bank  Roll  (shaking  his  head 
sadly.  Slowly) :  Nothing— at 
all. 

Dime:  Dear  me. 

Bank  Roll  (wiping  a  tear  away) : 
Yes;  it  is  sad,  isn't  it?  Look, 
I'll  show  you  what  happens. 


(He  takes  o  f  his  beU  and  hangs 
it  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  Then 
he  unwinds  a  ten  dollar  billjrom 
his  costume  and  spreads  it  on 
the  floor  in  front  oj  him,  holding 
the  remaining  ones  in  place  wUh 
one  hand.)  This  goes  for  rent — 
(He  pulls  0^  two  jives  and  spreads 
them  on  top  oj  the  ten.)  This 
goes  for  food. 

Quarter:  Good  gracious,  he's 
getting  smaller  already. 

Bank  Roll:  You  haven't  seen 
anytliing  yet!  (He  jmUs  of 
another  jive.)  Household  bill*. 
You  know — ^li^t,  heat,  tele- 
phone, etc. 

Half  Dollar:  We  can't  keep  up 
with  you.    Not  so  fast! 

Bank  Roll:  But  that's  the  way 
I  go — ^fast.  (He  peels  ojf  anoiher 
five.)  This  is  for  bills  too— 
insurance,  doctor,  dentist — 

Penny:  Look  how  he's  shrink- 
ing— th.^re's    hardly  anything 

left  of  him! 

Bank  Roll  (peeling  of  five  ones): 
Unfortunately,  Tommie  needs 
new  shoes  this  week  and  more 
schoolbooks,  so  that  takes  care 
of  these  five  singles.  So — (He 
peels  off  another  doUar.  There 
are  still  four  one-dollar  bills 
hanging  on  his  waist,  though) — 
that  leaves  this  dollar.  Dad 
will  use  this  for  his  lunehes  if 
he  doesn't  have  to  spend  it  for 
something  else.  (He  looks  at 
it  sadly.)    The  last  dollar! 

Dime:  No,  it  isn't — ^you've  still 
got  four  more! 
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Bank  Roll  (looking  dmon  ai  him- 
self): Oh  sure — but  those  are 
for  War  Stamps.  Dad  would- 
n't touch  those  dollars  for  any- 
thing else.  (Proudly.)  Ten 
percent'  of  me  goes  for  War 
Stamps  every  week  to  help 
Uncle  Sam. 

Nickel:  It  does? 

Bank  Roll:  Of  course.  Dad's 
bought  several  bonds  already. 

Penny:  That's  wonderful.  Then 
we  don't  have  to  sell  you  on  our 
idea. 

Bank  Roll:  What  idea?  Now 
wait  a  minute.  (He  picks  up  his 
bills  from  the  fi/yor  and  stands 
them  on  their  sidest  straighten- 
ing them.)  I'm  going  to  put 
myself  together  again.  I  might 
.  as  wdU  look  pro8pe»»U8  while  I 
can — it  won't  last  long.  (Keep- 
ing all  his  bills  together ,  he 
catches  them  under  one  arm  and 
starts  tvnsting  around,  rolling 
them  onto  himself  as  he  does  it. 
When  they  are  in  place,  he  picks 
up  his  belt  and  puts  it  on  again.) 
There,  that's  better.  All  right 
now,  Penny,  what's  this  great 
idea? 

Penny:  Why,  sir,  we  want  Tom- 
mie to  save  us  r^uliu*ly  and 
buy  War  Stamps  with  us — even 

,  small  change  like  us  pennies^ — 
why  we  can  growl 

Four  Pennies:  Sure,  we  can 
grow — we'll  have  you  know! 

Nickel:  And  nickels,  they  count. 
I'm  the  only  one  here,  but  if 
there  were  another — ^why,  two 


nickels  will  buy  a  War  Stamp! 

(Another  nickel  runs  in,  this  time 
a  Jefferson  Nickel.) 
2nd  Nickel  {running  in) :  Here  I 
am — another  nickel! 

Nickel:  Hey,  wh^e  were  you? 
We  called  this  meetiiig  a  long 

time  ago! 

2nd  Nickel: 

I  got  lost  in  tiie  great  big 

chest, 

The  one  out  in  the  hall; 
And  I  puffed  and  blowed  till 

I  got  out — 
After  I  heard  you  call! 

Nickel:  Well,  you're  here  now, 
anyway — ^we  need  everyone — 

we've  got  to  tell  Tommie  about 
our  idea! 
Penny:  Tommie  can  tell  aU  the 
children  to  buy  War  Stamps. 

Dime:  Tommie  can  help  Uncle 

Sam.  Uncle  Sam  needs  money! 
(There  is  a  siirjrom  the  bed  and 
Tommie  halj  sits  up  in  bed,  rub- 
bing his  eyes.) 
Tommie  (stiU  half  asleep):  Hey, 
what's  the  matter?  Did  I  leave 
that  radio  on?  (He  looks  over 
at  the  radio.)  No,  I  didn't, 
but— 

All  the  Monet  (idiouting) :  Uncle 

Sam  needs  money!  Uncle  Sam 
.  needs  money  1 

Tommie  (seeing  ihem):  Say,  I — ^I 
thought  I  heard  someone  say 
that. 

Penny:  They  said  it  over  the 
radio,  too,  just  before  you  went 
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to  sleep.    That's  what  gave  us 
the  idea. 

Tommie:  But — who  are  you? 

Penny:  We're  money,  Tommie. 
Of  course  I'm  only  a  penny — 

Dime:  But  you  can  save  us,  Tom- 
mie, and  buy  War  Stamps! 

Nickel:  Help  Uncle  Sam  buy  the 
planes  and  tanks  and  guns  he 
needs  for  winning  this  war! 

Tommie  {crawling  out  and  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed):  Yeah, 
I — want  to  help  but — 

2nd  Nickel:  Well,  that's  the  best 
way  to  help,  Tommie.  Buy 
War  Savings  Stamps  regularly. 

Quarter:  Tell  your  grandfather 
you  want  to  buy  a  stamp  with 
me,  Tonmiie,  instead  of  goii^ 
to  the  show  this  week. 

Half  Dollar:  Your  mother's 
going  to  buy  a  stamp  with  me. 

Four  Pennies:  Save  us  pennies, 
too,  Tommie.  We'll  buy  stamps 
if  you  save  us  up! 

Bank  Roll:  Your  dad  buys  stamps 
every  week  out  of  me  until  he 
has  enough  for  a  bond. 

Tommie:  Yeah,  but  it  would  take 
me  a  long  time  to  get  a  bond — 
and  besides,  I  thought  Uncle 
Sam  needed  a  whole  lot  of 
n^oney.  Even  if  I  buy  a  10- 
cent  stamp  every  week — 

Nickel:  All  right — say  you  do — 
that's  fine — and  say  every  boy 
and  gu-1  in  the  country  buys 
one — 

Tommie  {thinking)-.  I  can  see  what 
you  mean.    That  would  count 

up,  wouldn't  it? 


Penny:  Would  it!  How  many 
children  are  tWe  in  the  United 

States? 

Tommie:  Gee,  let's  see— I  think 
the  teacher  told  us  once  there 
wore  about  thirty  million  boys 
and  girls  going  to  school — 

Dime  :  All  r^ht— there —thirty 
milion  times  ten — that's  three 
miUion  dollars  a  week! 

Tommie:  Wheee-e!  Boy,  that's 
something! 

Four  Piwnies:  That's  a  lot  of 

change — a  lot  of  change! 

Nickel:  Yes,  but  think  what  it 
counts  up  to  in  a  year — ^let's 
see — why,  that's  156  million 
dollars  a  year! 

Tommie:  Say-y — why — why — 
{rising  excitedly).  We  can  help — 
we  can  help  a  lot!  I'm  going  to 
start  buying  War  Stamps  right 
away,  regularly — every  week! 

Dime:  We  knew  you  would,  Tom- 
mie. We  knew  you'd  want  to 
lend  us  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Tommie:  Lend  you?  But  I'd  be 
glad  to  just — give  you  to  him 
now  that  I  know  I  can  really 
help. 

Nickel:  But  he  only  wants  yen 

to  lend  us — so  save  up  for  a 
bond,  and  in  ten  years  you'll 
get  us  back— with  interest! 

Tommie:  Gee! 

Penny:  WeVe  got  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren everywhere.  Listen,  Tom- 
mie. (Penny,  Foub  Pennies 
and  aU  the  other  money  form  in 

a  line  and  start  singing  to  Tom- 
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m  ie  who  stUl  stands  left  near 
bed.) 

All  the  Money  {marching  back 
and  forth  as  they  sing  the  follow- 
ing to  the  tune  of  Jingle  Bdls^ 

repeating  both  verses): 

Save  up  all  your  cents, 
Dimes  and  nickels  too; 
Every  bit  will  help 
Your  country  to  wiu  through! 

Left— right— left- 
Left — right — ^left — 
V  for  Victory! 

Oh,  don't  fail  your  Uncle 

Sam — 

Please  keep  your  country 

free! 

( They  all  stop  marching  and  stand 
in  a  half  circle.) 

Tommie  {more  excited  than  ever): 
We  won't  fail  him!  {He  crosses 
to  ce  n  ter  stage  ca  II  ing.)  H  ey , 
boys  and  girls  everywhere.  Lis- 
ten! It's  important!  Let's  buy 
War  Stamps  every  week-  regu- 
larly— that's  our  job  in  this  war. 
Are  you  ready  to  do  your  share? 

{Boys  and  girls  dressed  i  n 
pajamas  come  flaking  onto  the 
stage.  Some  come  from  the  dxyor 
at  righty  others  climb  through  the 
window  at  left.) 
.  Children:  Sure — of  course  we 
are.  We're  going  to  buy  War 
Stamps  every  week! 

{All  the  children  form  in  a 
line  with  Tommie  leading^  while 

the  Nickels,  Dime,  Pennies, 


etc, ,  ste-p  backstage  and  watch , 
nodding  their  heads  in  approval 
and  appUmdi  ng  now  and  then  as 
the  children  march  back  and  forth 
across  the  stage  and  sing  to  the 
tune  of  Jingle  BeUs.  They  make 
appropriate  gestures  as  they  march 
peppily^  throwing  their  heads  back 
in  laughter  on  the  ^^hah-hah-hah^^^ 
holding  their  arms  up  like  cheer 
leaders  on  the  ^^rahj  rah^  rahJ^ 
On  the  ''V  for  Victory,'^  they  all 
hold  their  arms  up  with  the 
fingers  making  a  V.) 

Children  {singing): 

(1) 

We  will  save  our  cents, 

Dimes  and  nickels,  too; 
Every  bit  will  help 
Our  country  to  win  through! 
We'll  buy  stamps  each  week — 
In  every  class  and  school; 
An  army  30  million  strong — 
To  end  all  Axis  rule. 

Repeat: 

Hah — hah-  -hah — 
Rah — rah — rah. — 
V  for  Victory 
We    won't   fail   you  Uncle 
Sam — 

We'll  keep  our  oountiy  free! 

(2) 

Save  up  for  a  bond — 
Just  eighteen  seventy-five; 
In  10  years  we  will  be  sur- 
prised— 
We'll  then  have  twenty-five! 
We  will  do  our  share — 
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Buy  tanks  and  guns  galore— 
And  all  the  things  the  ^Idiers 

need 

To  held  them  win  this  war  I 

Repeat: 

Hah — ^hah — ^hah — 

Rah — rah — rah — 
V  for  Victory 
.  We  won't  fail  you  Uncle 

Sam — 

We'll  keep  our  country  freel 

(iVow,  ToMMiE  8tep8  to  center 

again  and  looks  straight  out  into 
the  audience.) 

Tommie:  Boys  and  girls  every- 
where— will   you   help  Uncle 

Sam?     Will    you    buy  War 
Stamps  regularly? 
Voices    From    Audience:  We 
will — we  will! 


(Tommie  again  leads  the  Vic- 
tory Marehy  all  singing,  and  ij 
possible^  the  audience  jo^ns  in, 
too.  They  sing  the  last  verse 
only.  Tommie  and  children 
swing  along  the  stage.) 
All  {repeat  both  verses): 

We  will  do  our  share — 
Buy  tanks  and  guns  galore — 
And  all  the  things  the  sol- 
diers need — 
To  help  them  win  this  war! 

Hah — hah — ^hah — 

Rah — ^rah — rah — 
V  for  Victory! 
We  won't  fail  you  Uncle 
Sam — 

.  We'll  keep  our  country  free! 

(On  a  great  big  lusty  ''Fb,i^b'', 
there  is  a  quick  curtain.)  p 

THE  END 
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For  the  Duration^ 


A  Flag  j or  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 


Chameters 

Tom  Hill,  American  boy,  16  years 

old. 

Mrs.  Hill,  mother  to  Tom  and 
Nancy. 

Nancy  Hill,  sister  to  Tom,  15  years 
old, 

Mr.  Hill,  the  father. 

Ronald  Batty,  English  refugee^ 

16  years  old. 
Curt  Hansen,  Norwegian  refugee^ 

15  years  old. 
Setting:  The  living  room  oj  the 

HiU  home. 

At  Rise:  Mrs.  Hill  is  seated  in 
easy  chair  dofjonstage  left;  she  is 

knitting.  Tom  Hill  is  upstage 
Center  on  divan .  He  is  busy 
Jiguringj  a  pad  held  on  his  knee. 
Scattered  around  him  are  a  fetv 
travel  Jolders.  After  some  swift 
scribbling^  he  suddenly  looks  up. 
Tom  (triumphantly):  There!  Just 
right  I 

Mrs.  Hill:  What's  that,  Tom? 

Tom:  I  said — just  right,  I've  got 
it  all  figured  out,  right  down  to 
the  last  dime. 

Mrs.  Hill:  I'm  glad  for  your 
sake,  but  would  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  just  what  you  have 
figured  out? 

Tom:  My  budget. 


Mrs.  Hill:  I  wish  you'd  stop 
talking  at  sixes  and  sevens  and 
explain  exactly  what  you  mean. 

That  is,  unless  it's  something 

personal. 
Tom:  There's   nothing  personal 

about  it.  It's  just  the  budget 
IVe  worked  out  for  our  trip. 

Mrs.  Hill:  Trip?  Oh,  yes — our 
trip  to  the  mountains.  So  tliat's 
why  youVe  been  scribbling 
away  for  the  past  half-hour? 

Tom:  That's  right.  I  guess  all  of  us 
can  stand  a  vacation.  Last  sum- 
mer, Dad  was  up  to  his  neck  in 
work  at  the  shipyard.  You  were 
busy  with  your  Red  Cross  train- 
ing course,  Nancy  was  doing 
volunteer  work  at  the  Defense 
Council,  and  I  was  working  at 
the  grocery  store.  So  I  think 
this  winter  vacation  idea  is  a 
swell  one.  Just  think  .  .  .  spend- 
ing Christmas  up  in  the  moun- 
tains. Plenty  of  snow  for  skiing, 
good  ice  for  skating.  It'll  be  fun, 
don't  you  think? 

Mrs.  Hill:  Yes,  I  think  it  will  be 
fun,  Tom. 

Tom:  I've  saved  an  even  forty  dol- 
lars from  what  I  earned  this  past 
summer.  Part  of  it  I'll  have  to 
use  for  a  new  pair  of  skis.  The 
rest  I'll  use  for  ski  lessons.  I 


•Copyright,  1942,  by  Walter  Hackctt.  Nonprofessional  groups  may  produce  this  play,  whether  admis- 
skm  is  charged  or  not,  without  the  payment  oi  a  royalty  fee. 
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hear  they  have  a  good  instruc- 
tor  up  there. 

Mks.  Hill:  What  do  you  in- 
tend doing  with  the  balance  of 
the  money? 

Tom:  I'll  probably  spend  it  up 
there  at  the  mountains.  {He 
'picks  up  a  travel  Jolder  and  looks 
at  it.)  Bald  Mountain  Lodge, 
here  we  come!  (He  rises  and 
starts  to  pace  hack  and  Jorth.) 
Golly!  I've  been  tliinking  about 
this  vacation  for  the  past  two 
months — ever  since  I  si^ested 
it  to  you  and  Dad.  Aren't  you 
excited  about  it,  Mom? 

Mrs.  Hill:  Yes,  I  suppose  I  am. 

Tom  (He  crosses  to  her):  Look, 
Mom,  you  don't  mind  my  uang 
this  money  on  my  vacation,  do 
you? 

Mrs.  Hill:  No.  I  don't  mind. 
It's  your  money,  Tom.  You've 
earned  it.  I  told  you  that  you 
could  spend  it  any  way  you  saw 
fit.  (Tom  crosses  to  divan  and 
sits  d(yum.)  You  mentioned  that 
several  bovs  from  school  were 
planning  to  be  at  Bald  Moun- 
tain during  Christmas  week. 

Tom:  They — er— were,  but  I  guess 
they've  changed  their  minds. 

Mks.  Hill:  That's  too  bad.  It 
would  have  been  company  for 
you.  {Pause.)  Why  did  they 
change  their  minds? 

Tom  (shv^y):  They  ....... 

they  said  they  had  other  uses 
for  their  money.    (He  pauses.) 
Mrs.  Hill:  Yes?    (Suggesting  it.) 


Perhaps  they  want  to  use  it  to 

buy  Christmas  presents. 
Tom:  Not  exactly.    They're  using 
it  to  buy  War  Savings  Bonds. 
Can  you  imagine  that! 
Mrs.  Hill:   Yes,  I  can.  Cer- 
tainly it's  far  from  wrong  to  buy 
War  Bonds. 
Tom:  Don't  misunderstand  mei 
What  I  really  mean  is — if  they 
were  going,  I'd  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing some  fun.    (Recovering  his 
enthusiasm.)    But    that's  all 
right.  I'll  probably  meet  some 
otibier  fellows  around  my  own 
age.    Any  way,  it's  the  skiing 
and  the  rest  of  the  sports  that 
interest  me.    (There  is  a  pause, 
during  which  Tom  stares  at  his 
Mother.)  Mom,  when  you  sit 
back  like  that,  and  knit  fast,-  it 
means  you've  got  something  on 
your  mind. 
Mrs.  Hill  (stiU  knitting  away) :  Is 
that  so?    (Nancy  enters,  un- 
observed, and  stands  listening.) 
Tom:  Yes,  it  is  so.    You've  got 
something  on  your  mmd  this 
very  minute.    I  can  tell  every 
time.    (Pause.)    I'll  bet  you're 
mad  because  I'm  going  to  spend 
my  money  on  a  new  pair  of  skis 
and  some  lessons.  (Pav>se.) 
Maybe  you  want  me  to  put  it 
into  War  Bonds? 
Mrs.  Hill:  Have  I  said  that? 
Tom:  No.    But  you  sort  of  look  it. 
(Grumbling  a  bit.)    After  all,  it's 
my  money.    I  ieamed  it.  You 
said  I  could  do  anything  I 
wanted  to  with  it. 
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Nancy  (crossing  dovm):  Tom,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
talking  to  mother  that  way. 
You  stop  it. 

Tom:  No  one  asked  you  to  stick 
your  nose  into  my  affairs. 

Nancy:  You're  nothing  but  a 
spoiled,  selfish  brat. 

Tom:  Is  that  so? 

Nancy:  Yes,  that's  so,  Tom  HiU. 
Tom:  Now,  you  listen  to  me, 

Nancy. 

Nancy   (mimicking  him):  Now, 

you  listen  to  me. 
Mrs.  Hill  (quietly) :  That  will  be 

aU. 

Nancy:  But,  mother — - 

Mrs.  Hill:  I  won't"  have  you  two 
bickering.  In  the  first  place, 
Nancy,  you  had  no  right  to 

lj\)reak  into  our  conversation. 
;  -{Tom  looks  triumphant.)  As  for 
you,  Tom,  you're  soxteen,  a 
young  man.  I  expect  you  to 
behave  as  such.  As  far  as  your 
money  is  concerned,  if  you  wish 
to  spend  it  during  our  vacation, 
then  by  all  means  do  so.  It's 
your  money ;  you  earned  it. 

Tom:  All  I  meant  is  that  I — 

Mrs.  Hill  (fimUy):  The  subject  is 
closed.  (Nancy  picks  up  a 
magazine  and  drops  into  chair. 
Mrs.  Hill  resumes  her  knitting. 
Tom  takes  a  sm(M  roU  of  biUs 
jrom  his  pocket  and  starts  count- 
ing Ihem.  Satisfied,  he  rises  and 
crosses  to  the  desk,  where  he  tries 
a  drawer  which  is  locked.)  May 
I  help  you,  Tom? 

Tom:  I'm  looking  for  the  key  to  the 


desk.    I  want  to  lock  up  my 

money. 

Mrs.  Hill:  It's  on  top  of  the  desk. 

(Tom  looks  around,  finds  key  and 
vaUocks  drawer.  He  places 
money  inside,  relocks  desk.  Goes 

duiLu  to  Mother  and  holds  out 
key.) 

Tom:  ,  You'd  better  hold  this, 
mother. 

Mrs.  Hill:  I  beheve  it  will  be  all 
right  for  you  to  keep  it.  You 
might  want  your  money  in  a 
hurry.  (Tom  puts  key  in  pocket . 
He  crosses  to  divan,  picks  u  p  hook 
and  starts  to  read.)  I  thought 
you  were  going  roller  skating 
this  afternoon,  Nancy? 
Nancy:  I  am.    I'm  waiting  for 

Ronald  to  call  for  me. 
Mrs.  Hill:  You  mean  Ronald 

Batty,  that  English  boy? 
Nancy:  Yes. 

Mrs.  Hill:  He  seems  like  a  very 

gentlemanly  chap. 
Nancy:  He's  an  awfully  mce  boy. 
Tom  (striving  to  be  d  la  English): 
My  wordl  TaUy-ho!  And  all  that 
sort  of  rot,  you  know. 
Nancy:  Ronald  could  give  you  a 

few  lessons  in  good  maimers, 
Tom:  Aw!  He's  too  polite. 
AIrs.  Hill:  Tnere's  no  such  thing 
as  being  too  polite.    (A  pause 
then  an  offstage  bell  is  heard.) 
Nancy:  That  must  be  Ronald. 
I'll  let  him  in.    (She  exits.  A 
pause,  then  her  voice  and  Ron- 
ald's are  heard.) 
Ronald:  So  soixy  to  be  late, 
Nancy. 
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Nancy:  That's  quite  all  no;lit, 
Ronald.  Here,  I'll  take  your 
coat. 

Ronald:  Oh,  thanl^  you  so  much. 

Nancy:  Come  into  the  living- 
room.  I'm  sure  mother  would 
like  to  see  you. 

Ronald:  Rightol  (Nancy  and 
Ronald  enter.) 

Nancy:  Mother,  you  know  Ron- 
ald. 

Mrs.  Hill:  Yes,  of  course.  (Ron- 
ald crosses  to  her.)  How  are 
you,  Ronald? 

Ronald:  Very  well,  thank  you, 
Mrs.  Hill,  i  trust  you've  been 
well,  too? 

Mrs.  Hill:  Yes — very  well. 

Nancy:  I'll  be  right  with  you. 
Just  want  to  get  my  skates. 
Excuse  me,  please.  (Nancy  ex- 
its. Ronald  drops  into  a  chair.) 

Mrs.  Hill:  You've  met  my  son, 
Tom,  I  beheve. 

Ronald  (he  rises):  Of  course. 
How  are  you,  Tom? 

Tom  {during  all  this  he  has  been 
reading  book;  nods  luithout  look- 
ing uj)):  Not  bad.  (Ronald, 
embarrassed  a  bit,  sits  again.) 

Mrs.  Hill:  How  do  you  like  our 
American  schools,  Ronald? 

Ronald:  Oh,  very  much.  Very 
interesting.  Rather  different 
from  our  English  schools. 

Mrs.  Hill:  I  imagine  that's  true. 

Ronald:  I  tell  you,  I've  had  to 
plug  in  order  to  keep  up.  But 
I'm  managing  quite  well.  (N  an- 

.   CY  enters,  carrying  roller  skxUes.) 

Nancy:  Ready,  Ronald? 


Ronald  (he  rises):  Quite.  Your 
mother  and  I  have  been  talking 
about  your  very  fine  American 
schools  as  compared  to  our 
English  ones. 
Nancy:  Have  you  heard  from 

home  recently? 
Ronald:  Yes.    I  had  a,  letter  this 
momii^. 

Nancy  (anxiously):  Ef  cry  thing  is 

ah  right,  I  hope? 
Ronald:  Yes.     Mother  is  quite 
cheerful.    She  wrote  that  father 
would  be  home  on  leave  within 
a  few  days.  ^ 
Nancy:  Roaald's  father  is  an  RAF 
pilot.   He's  seen  a  lot  of  action, 
hasn't  he,  R-onald? 
Ronald:  Yes,  a  great  deal.  He's 
been  in  service  2  years,  you 
know.    Mother  said  that  father 
wrote  and  told  her  what  fine 
pilots  the  Americans  are.  He 
wrote  that  they're  helping.  no 
end. 

Mrs.  Hill:  I'm  glad  to  hear  that. 

Ronald  (as  though  trying  to  avoid 
any  Jurther  discussion):  Shall 
we  leave,  Nancy? 
Nancy:  Y<>s,  perhaps  we'd  better 
go.  The  rest  of  the  kids  will  be 
waiting.  (Ronald  fumbles  in 
pocket  aad  takes  out  a  slip  oj 
paper.) 

Ronald:  Mrs.  Hill,  do  you  know 

where  I  can  get  a  check  cashed? 
It's  my  regular  monthly  spend- 
ing allowance.  It's  too  late  for 
me  to  got  to  the  bank. 
Mrs.  Hill:  If  it  isn't  too  large,  I 
can  cash  it  for  you. 
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Ronald:  It's  for  20  dollars. 

Mrs.  Hill:  I'm  afraid  not.  I'm 
sure  I  haven't  that  much  money 
on  hand.  Er,  I  wonder — (She 
catches  Tom's  eye  and  looks  at 
him  significantly.) 

Ronald:  Quite  all  right,  Mrs. 
Hill.  Sorry  I  mentioned  it. 
Well,  good-bye,  all. 

Mrs.  Hill:  Just  a  moment. 
(Mrs.  Hill  rises,  goes  to  desk. 
She  unites  a  Jew  lines  on  p  iece  o  f 
paper,  then  crosses  to  Ronald 
and  hands  him  the  paper.)  Take 
this  note  to  Mr.  Baker,  the 
druggist  at  the  corner.  I've 
asked  him  to  cash  your  check. 

Ronald:  Thank  you  so  much. 
This  will  help  me  out  con- 
siderably.   I  believe  that  store 

'   sells  War  Savings  Bonds. 

Mrs.  Hill:  Yes,  they  do.  I've 
bought  some  there. 

Ronald.  So  much  the  better. 

Nancy  (inquirin^y):  So  much 
the  better? 

Ronald:  You  see,  every  month, 
for  the  past  6  months,  I've  been 
taking  eighteen  doDars  and  sev- 
enty-five cents  from  my  allow- 
ance and  using  it  to  buy  a  Wmr 
Bond. 

Nancy:  You've  been  doing  that? 
Ronald:  Yes. 

Mrs.  Hill:  That's  a  patriotic 
gestm-e,  Ronald — and  a  big  one, 
too. 

Ronald:  I  like  to  think  of  it  as 
something  more  than  a  gesture. 
I  like  to  tiiink  of  it  as  something 

of  a  duty  to  a  country  that's 


offering  me — well,  shall  we  say, 
sanctuary.  Of  coui-se  I'm  de- 
voted to  my  own  country,  the 
same  as  all  loyal  Englishmen. 
When  I'm  old  enough,  I'm  going 
home  to  enlist.  Meanwhile,  as 
1  say,  the  United  States  is 
offering  me  protection;  and  in 
order  to  maintain  that  protec- 
tion, she  needs  money. 
Mrs.  Hill:  And  so  every  month 
you  take  practically  your  whole 
allowance  and  put  it  into  War 
Bonds. 

Nancy.  That  means  you  only 
have  a  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  month  left  for  spending 

monev. 

Ronald:  As  you  Americans  say: 
Sawhat?  What's  left  is  enough 
to  go  to  ail  occasional  cinema, 
and  to  take  Nancy  roller  skat- 
ing. (Briskly).  Well,  Nancy, 
we're  off.  Nice  to  have  seen 
you  again,  Mis.  Hill. 

Mrs.  HiLii:  Come  again,  Ronald. 

Ronald:  Thank  you.  {He  and 
Nanct  start  to  exit  Ronald 
pauses.)  Cheerio,  Tom.  (Tom, 
who  during  all  this  has  been 
listening^  nods  middy  in  assent^ 
Ronald  and  Nancy  Mrs. 
Hill  then  resumes  her  knitting. 
Tom  remmes  his  reading.  After 
a  long  pause,  Tom  looks  up.) 

Tom:  Mom. 

Mrs.  Hill:  Yes,  Tom? 

Tom:  Sort  of  a  funny  fellow,  isn't 
he? 

Mrs.  Hill:  Ronald  funny?  U  you 
call  being  frank  and  wholesome 
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and  full  of  patriotism  funny, 
then  I  guess  perliaps  you're 
right, 

Tom:  I  don't  think  you  get  what 
I  mean. 

Mrs.  Hill:  And  I  don't  think  you 

get  what  he  meant,  or  what  I 
mean*  {Before  Tom  can  anmer^ 
the  sound  of  an  offstage  door  bell 
is  heard.)  See  who  it  is,  Tom. 
Tom  exits.  After  a  pause^  the 
voices  o/ToM  and  Curt  Hansen 
are  heard,) 

Tom:  Yeah,  O.  K.  Can't  I  take 
care  of  it?  My  mother  is  resting. 

Curt;  But  it  will  not  take  long. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  speak  to  her. 

Tom:  Well,  I'm  not  sure. 

Mrs.  Hill  {she  calls  out):  Whoever 
it  is,  Tom,  have  him  come  in. 

Tom  {calling  hack):  O.  K.,  Mom. 
(Tom  and  Curt  enter.  Curt  is 
carrying  a  newsboy's  doth  bag. 
Curt  ducks  a  little  bow  in  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Hill.)  This 
is  the  new  newsboy.  He  goes 
to  our  school.  He's  in  Nancy's 
class. 

Ottrt:  Yes,  I  am  Curt  Hansen. 

Mrs.  Hill:  The  Norwegian  boy. 
IVe  heard  of  you.  You  live 
over  on  Water  Street. 

CuBT  (again  bowing) :  That  is 
correct.    I  live  with  my  parents. 

Mrs.  Hill:  Your  English  is  very 
good.     You  have  hardly  an 

accent. 

Curt:  In  Norway  I  studied  Eng- 
lish for  five  years. 


Mrs.   Hili  :    That   explains  it. 

Won't  you  sit  down? 
Curt:  Thank  you — ^no.    I  have 

only  a  minute.  (Tom  sits  on 
divan.) 

Mrs.  Hill:  What  can  I  do  for  you, 

Curt? 

Curt:  As  Tom  has  told  you,  I  am 
your  new  newsboy.    I  have  just 

taken  over  this  route.  {He 
pauses.) 

Mrs.  Hill  {encowragingly) :  Yes — 
go  on. 

Ourt:  Perhaps  you  know  that  we 
newspaper  boys  are  selling  War 
Savings  Stamps. 

Mrs.  Hill:  I  know.    I've  bought 

some. 

Curt:  Recently?  Yes? 

Mrs.  Hill  :  Now  that  you  mention 
it,  I  haven't.  I'm  afraid  I've 
been  a  bit  neglectful.  I  take  it 
you  would  like  to  sell  ma  some? 

Curt  {eagerly) :  Yes,  very  much. 
It  would  be  an  honor. 

Mrs.  Hill:  How  many  have  you? 

Ourt:  I  will  see.  {He  takes  a 
paper  folder  from  a  pocket  and 
starts  to  fumble.)  I  do  not  think 
I  have  many  left.  Business  has 
be^  O.  K.  {drawing  forth  some 
stamps) .  Here  we  are.  I  have 
but  eight  25-cent  stamps  left. 

Mrs.  Hill:  Tom,  please  get  my 
purse.  It's  in  the  desk  in  one 
of  the  pigeonholes.  (Tom  rises 
and  crosses  to  desk.  He  brings 
forth  purse  from  pigeonhole.  He 
goes  down  to  Mother  and  hands 
her  the  pursCy  then  reBwrm  seat 
on   divan.    She  fumbles  with 
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purse.     Takes  out  some  money 

and  hands  ii  to  Curt.)  There 

you  are,  Curt.    I'm  sorry  you 

ha  V  en '  t     any    more     st  a  mjjs . 

(Curt  hands   her  the  stamps. 

He  takes  the  money  and  puis  it 

in  pocket.) 
Gurt:  Perhaps  if  I  stop  in  next 
■*'week,  you  may  wish  to  buy 

some.  Yes? 
Mrs.  Hill:  1^11  make  it  a  point  to 

buy  some.    (At  this  point  a  noise 

is  heard  ojf stage,) 
Tom:  That  must  be  Dad. 
Mrs.  Hill:  He's  home  early.  I 

hope  nothing  is  wrong.  (Mr. 

Hill  enters.   He  crosses  to 

Wife.) 

Mr.  Hill:  Hello,  mother.  {He 
gives  her  brief  peek  on  cheek.) 

'»  '  How  are  you? 

Mrs.  Hill:  Nothiiig  wrong,  dear, 
I  hope. 

Mr.  Hill:  I've  got  to  go  back 
tonight  and  give  the  late  pro- 
duction shift  a  hand.  So  I  left 
early.  Thought  I'd  get  a  little 
rest. 

Mrs.  Hill:  You  need  it.  You^re 

working  very  hard. 
Mr.  Hill:  How  have  you  been, 
Tom? 

Tom:  Fine,  dad.  (Mr.  Hill  gazes 
at  Curt,  who  is  preparing  to 
learn.) 

'  Mrs.  Hill:  This  is  Curt  Hansen, 
our  newspaper  boy.  He's  been 
selling  me  some  War  Stamps. 

Mr.  Hill  {he  drops  into  a  chair): 
Good  for  him. 

Mbs.  Hill:  Curt  is  that  Norwe- 


gian boy  who  lives  on  Water 
Street. 

Mr.  Hill:  Is  that  so?  And  you're 

out  selling  War  Savings  Stamps, 
eh,  Curt? 

Curt:  Yes,  sir.  The  two  dollars 
worth  of  stamps  that  Mrs.  Hill 
bought  will  buy  a  soldier  a  good, 
warm  blanket. 

Mr.  Hill:  And  four  dollars  will 
buy  him  a  steel  helmet. 
{Laughing.)  You  see,  Curt,  we 
read  the  same  material.  Pretty 
interesting  reading,  I  call  it. 

Curt:  I  think  80,«ir.  Well,  good- 
bye, everyone;  and  thank  you, 
Mrs.  HiU. 

Tom  {he  rises):  I'll  see  you  to  the 
door,  Curt. 

Curt:  Thank  you.  (Tom  and 
Curt  exit.) 

AIr.  Hill:  I  think  oui'  plans  are 
due  for  a  httle  (diange.  I  just 
learned  about  it  today;  or  per- 
haps I  should  say,  I  just 
decided  it  today. 

Mrs.  Hill.  I  don't  undersland 
what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Hill.  I'll  wait  for  Tom.  It 
means  as  much  to  him  as  it  does 
to  you  and  me. 

Mrs.  Hill.  You  sound  ominous. 

Mr.  Hill.  Nothing  as  bad  as  that, 

Mrs.  Hill.  Now  you've  aroused 
my  curiosity.    (Tom  enters.) 

Mr.  Hill.  Sit  dowm,  Tom.  You'll 
be  interested  in  what  I  have  to 
say.    (Tom  dro2)s  on  to  dimn.) 

Tom:  No  bad  news,  dad? 

Mr.  Hill:  I  wouldn't  exactly  call 
it  bad  news.    (He  pauses'  a 
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couple  of  seconds  before  con- 
tinuing^) I'm  sorry  to  announce 
that  our  vkiter  vacation  is  o&. 
(Mrs.  Hill  raises  her  eyebrows. 
Tom  stiffens.) 

Tom:  Out  v  a  c  a  t  i  o  n — Off? 
Dad,  you're  kidding. 

Mr.  Hill:  1  am  not. 

Mrs.  Hill:  What  happened, 
dear? 

Mb.  Hill:  The  vice-president 
called  me  in  this  morning  and 
told  me  that  the  shipyard  is 
going  to  take  on  three  thousand 
more  men.  And  that  means  a 
lot  more  work  for  the  produc- 
tion department,  which  in  turn 
means  more  work  for  me.  It 
means  that  I'll  have  to  work 
every  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Hill  (dismayed) :  Even  Sun- 
days?   Oh,  dear. 

Tom:  Never  mind  about  that. 
What  about  our  vacation?  Wliy 
didn't  you  tell  him  you  were 
going  to  go  anyhow.  I'll  bet  if 
you  had,  he  wouldn't  have  said 
a  thing. 

Mr-  Hill:  I  think  you're  right, 

Tom.  I  don't  think  there  would 
have  been  a  word  said  to  me. 
fie  knows  I'd  like  a  vacation; 
he  knows  perhaps  I  need  one. 
If  I  had  wanted  to  make  an 
issue  of  the  point,  the  vice- 
president  wouldn't  have  object- 
ed at  all. 

Tom:  Then  why  didn't  you  saj 
something,  dad? 

Mrs.  Hill:  You're  being  quite 
stubborn,  Tom. 


Mr.  Hill:  I'll  answer  your  ques- 
tion this  way,  Tom.  {He  crosses 
to  fnarUie  and  takes  down  small 
modern  boat  model,)  Two 
months  ago  the  officials  at  the 
shipyard  handed  out  a  number 
of  these  Liberty  ship  models  to 
employees  whose  work  has  been 
outstanding.  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  get  c»ne;  and  I  regard  this 
model  as  a  symbol. 

Tom:  How  do  you  mean  that? 

Mr.  Hill:  Not  only  do  I  regard 
it  as  a  personal  symbol,  but 
also  as  a  symbol  of  Uberty. 
These  Liberty  boats  we  are 
building  axe  well  named,  for 
they  carry  to  our  allies  and  to 
our  own  boys  much  needed  sup- 
plies .  *  «  food,  guns,  oil,  am- 
munition, machinery,  tanks  and 
dozens  of  other  vital,  life-giving 
neces^ties.  These  boats  are 
the  connecting  link  between  us 
and  liberty. 

Tom:  I  know  all  that,  but  

Mr,  Hill  {interrupting) :  The 
people  of  the  other  United  Na- 
tions aren't  asking  for  any  vaca- 
tion. Our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
the  men  of  the  merchant  marme, 
aren't  askii^  for  any  vacation. 

Tom:  Thai's  because  they  have  a 
job  to  do. 

Mrs.  Hill:  And  what  have  we  to 
do,  Tom? 

Mr.  Hill:  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing interesting,  son.  To  build 
a  four  liundred  and  forty-one 
foot  Liberty  ship  it  costs  ap- 
proximately one  milhon  eight 
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hundred     thousand  dollars. 

Twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  steel  plating  go  into  it; 
and  it  takes  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand rivets  to  hold  such  a  boat 
togethw. 

Mes.  Hill:  The  other  night  you 
'  mentioned  how  much  a  rivet 

cost  to  drive  into  a  ship. 

Mb.  Hill:  I  did.  It  costs  ten  cents 

to  drive  a  rivet  into  a  ship. 
That  means  that  each  time  such 
a  rivet  k  driven,  Uncle  Sam  has 
to  sell  a  ten-cent  defense  stamp 
to  covOT  the  cost.  You  Jfigure 
that  an  average  riveter  can 
drive  one  a  minute  and  that 
there  are  twecity-seven  thou- 
sand rivets  in  a  Liberty  ship ,  and 
you  11  get  an  idea  what  goes  into 
the  making  of  a  ship. 

Tom:  That  means  that  one  of 
tbese  -boats  costs  two  thousand 
and  seven  hundred  dollars  just 

for  its  rivets. 

Mr.  Hill:  That's  right,  Tom. 

I  could  go  on  and  give  you  yards 
of  figures  and  facts,  but  that 
.  isn't  necessary.  Just  let  me 
add  this:  to  build  ships  you  neinl 
money  and  manpower.  A  great 
many  Americans  can  supply  the 
money  to  buy  bonds.  Men  like 
myself  can  suppJ^  the  man- 
power. And  men  like  myself 
can  also  buy  bonds. 

Mbs.  Hill:  The  money  that  we 

were  going  to  spend  on  our 
vacation  can  very  easily  be  put 
into  War  bonds. 


Mr.  Hill:  That's  just  what  I  had 

in  mind.  {He  crosses  to  mantky 
replaces  modd,  and  Iken  goes  to  a 
chair  and  sits  down.)  So  I'm 
sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Tom. 
I  know  you  were  counting  on 
this  vacation,  but  this  business 
of  building  ships  is  more  im- 
portant. Remember,  if  every 
one  wanted  to  take  a  vacation 
we  wouldn't  be  in  this  war  very 
long  (laughs) .  And  that  is  my 
lectme  for  todav.  Class  dis- 
missed.  After  that,  I  think 
you'd  better  go  out  to  the 
kitchen  and  drown  youi'  sorrow 
in  a  long  gla^  of  milk.  (Mr. 
Hill  picks  up  a  newspaper  and 
commences  to  read  it.  AIrs.  Hill 
continues  wUh  her  knitting.  Tom, 
after  scratching  his  head,  quietly 
arises.  Me  crosses  to  the  desk^ 
where  he  takes  the  key  from  his 
pocket  and  unlocks  it.  He  reaches 
into  drawer  and  takes  out  his 
money,  which  he  stuffs  into  his 
pocket.  As  Tom  starts  to  exit,  he 
pauses  Umg  enough  to  exchange 
glances  witih  his  Mother.  He 
then  leaves.  Ajairly  long  pause 
follows.  Mr.  Hill  suddenly 
looks  up.)     Where's  Tom? 

Mrs.  Hill:  Tom  went  out. 
(Pause.)  He  took  his  money 
with  him — all  of  it. 

Mr.  WKMj:  I  hope  he  didn't  take 
any  offense  at  the  way  I  spoke  to 
him.  After  all,  losing  his  vaca- 
tion is  sort  of  a  big  disappoint- 
ment to  him. 
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Mrs.  Hill:  So  I  gathered. 

Mr.  Hill:  I  hope  he  doesn't  go 
out  and  spend  all  of  his  money. 

Mrs.  Hill:  From  the  look  on  his 
face  when  he  left,  I  know  that's 
just  what  he  intends  doing. 

Mr.  Hill  {he  puts  the  paper  dawn) : 
That  isn't  right.  It's  silly.  Why 
he  may  come  back  with  some- 
thing trivial  and  espensive  to 
boot. 


Mrs.  Hill:  What  he  comes  back 
with  may  be  expensive,  but  I'll 
guarantee  it  won't  be  trivial. 

Mr.  Hill:  What's  that?  I  don't 
foUowyou. 

Mrs.  Hill:  I'll  guarantee  that 
Tom  will  be  back  here  inside 
fifteen  minutes  with  a  fifty- 
dollar  War  Bond. 

THE  END 
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